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MAN who was recovering from a long 
illness, very weak and languid, heard 
a bobolink outside in an apple tree, and 
found himself trying to recall Bryant’s 
“Robert-o’-Lincoln” that he had learned 
long before in school. But let him tell his 
own story: “I got the refrain at once, and 
then the first line of the first verse, and 
there I stuck. Presently I gave up trying 
to remember and took a nap. And in that 
subconscious state it came back to me, for 
when I waked up I found myself finishing 
the stanza aloud. Soon, by bits and 
scraps, with rests between, I had recovered 
the whole poem. One poem led to others 
I used to learn by heart readily, just for 
pleasure, and I knew a good many, though 
I had supposed them forgotten past recall. 
Such a comfort and delight as I found 
them! Some I recovered wholly, some 
only in part. When I found it really im- 
possible to remember any more, I would 
get some one to read just the next line 
or verse, and go on again from that. Al- 
most always it would bring back the rest.” 
Can any fine-souled teacher, man or 
woman, do better for the young than to 
store their minds with these best things in 
poetry and prose, committing them to 
memory? The best thing I ever heard 
from the platform of any educational 
meeting—and I have attended hundreds of 
them—was a statement from a leading 
educator, a principal of a very successful 
normal school, that when he lay awake at 
night it was his habit to recall the choicest 
things he knew in literature, from the 
Bible, the poets, and elsewhere, in the 
exact words of the author. He was a 
very rich man—rich in wealth of thought 
and feeling. 


IF one is too large to be measured by 
the dollar mark, or to be inclosed in ‘his 
estate; if the wealth of his personality has 





overflowed until all his neighbors feel 
richer for his life an example; if every 
foot of land in his community is worth 
more because he lives there; then the loss 
of his property cannot materially shrink 
his inventory. If you have learned to be 
rich without money; if you have, by the 
cultivation of your mental powers, gath- 
ered to yourself a treasure of indestructi- 
ble wealth; if, like the bee, you have 
learned the secret of extracting honey 
from the thistle as well as from the rose, 
you will look upon your losses as a mere 
incident not so very important to the 
larger and fuller life. It gives a sense of 
immense satisfaction to think that there is 
something within us greater than the 
wealth we acquire or our material pur- 
suits; that there is something about us bet- 
ter than our career, better than living- 
getting, money-getting, fame-getting; that 
there is something which will survive the 
fire, the blood, or the tornado which 
sweeps away our property, which will sur- 
vive detraction, persecution, calumny; 
something that will outlast even the disso- 
lution of the body itself. That is, nobility 
of character, the sweetness and light 
which have helped people, which have 
made the world a little better place to 
live in. 


WHEN we speak of industrial training 
we must always remember that for chil- 
dren of thirteen, fourteen or fifteen years 
of age—that is, for most children of those 
ages—it is the theoretic part of a trade 
which they are capable of learning—the 
sciences for example which underlie the 
great industries: and the universal trades. 
That is what the Germans teach in their 
industrial schools—the sciences which un- 
derlie the real trade or the real industry— 
and there is a physical reason for this. A 
boy of thirteen, fourteen or fifteen, is in- 
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capable of performing the work of a jour- 


neyman in any trade. He is physically in- 
capable of it. Have you ever noticed when 
small boys were put into the blacksmith’s 
room of a training school, how they handle 
their hammers? The hammer has a handle 
eighteen inches long; and although the ham- 
mers have smaller heads for the children, 
the children hold the hammer within three 
or four inches of the head instead of hold- 
ing it by the end. The reason is they 
haven’t the strength at the wrist to deliver 
the blow on the hot iron if they hold the 
hammer by the end. This is just an illus- 
tration of the general inability of small boys 
to do trade work. They can’t lay bricks 
well or long. They can’t hold the chisel 
in the turning lathe; they haven’t the 
strength of hand or wrist. They can’t cut 
a screw in a bit of wood in the turning 
lathe because they can’t control the tool by 
the muscles of their hands and arms.— 
President Chas. W. Eliot. 


Tue late Albert Pell, a Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament, who devoted his life to 
the betterment of agriculture, the prevention 
of cattle disease and the administration of 
the poor laws, was a man of ready wit. It 
is stated in a recently published volume of 
reminiscences of Mr. Pell that during an 
election he was asked if he was not the 
member who had made the law which com- 
manded poor men to support their parents. 
“No,” he rapped out, “ that is an older law. 
It was written by God Almighty on two 
tables of stone and brought down by Moses 
from Mount Sinai; and as far as I can 
make out, Thomas, it is the stone and not 
the law that has got into your heart.” 


A MorE remarkable memory than that of 
the late Ainsworth R. Spofford is not often 
recorded, writes the New York Post. Of 
untiring industry and the widest knowl- 
edge, he could yet retain details in a way 
to stagger every one who witnessed an 
exhibition of his powers. In the days of 
the old Congressional Library, when, for 
lack of space, books were piled up in every 
direction, on chairs, desks, tables, and the 
floor, Mr. Spofford could go to a pile and 
select the book he wished with unerring 
accuracy. Nor was this knowledge con- 
fined to his own library. 

It is related of him that on one occasion, 
after failing to satisfy Gen. Lew Wallace 
by giving him the books on a certain sub- 
ject in the Congressional Library, he told 
the General that the volume he ought to 
see was in the Harvard library, and gave 
him its title, library number, shelf number, 
and the position the volume occupied on 
the shelfi—“sixth from the south end.” 
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If there is any exaggeration in this, it is 
slight; and, in addition to memorizing such 
things, Mr. Spofford had a fairly encyclo- 
pedic knowledge on all topics of human 
interest. He himself was for years the 
Congressional library, at least to all in- 
tents and purposes, and the number of 
Congressional and Senatorial speeches he 
influenced would run into the thousands, 
When the new library was completed, Mr. 
Spofford’s services were retained, despite 
a lack of business instinct. And no Gov- 
ernment servant ever deserved more con- 
sideration at its hands. 





Jupce McKenzie CLELAND, of Chicago, 
whose parole system proved so effective, 
declares that a large part of the prosecu- 
tions that are made would not be made if 
it were not for jealousy and personal ha- 
tred. The grossly criminal acts which 
come before the courts, and which are the 
expression of a truly criminal character, 
are in the small minority. The petty cases 
that develop through drunkenness, the first 
crimes that are the yielding to strong temp- 
tations, are in the vast majority, and the 
prosecutions come more from the desire 
for revenge than for the sake of justice 
and punishment, while the punishment it- 
self often works a greater wrong than the 
original offense. With this idea in view 
Judge Cleland applied to adult law-break- 
ers' very much the same principles that 
Judge Lindsay applies so successfully to 
juvenile offenders—and with the same re- 
sults, both as to the reformation and rec- 
lamation of the offenders and as to the 
opposition that was aroused. In Judge 
Cleland’s case the opposition succeeded in 
securing his transfer from the criminal to 
the civil bench. During his incumbency 
of the bench in the Maxwell Street Court 
he put 1,231 persons on probation. All 
were practically habitual drunkards. Of 
these only 144 violated their promise and 
were sent to the House of Correction. Of 
these, 74 afterwards reformed, so that in 
all 1,134 of those paroled have been saved 
to the community. There is a bill now 
before the Illinois Legislature making the 
parole system part of the law of the State, 
and applicable to first offenders and crime 
not of heinous nature. It is being opposed 
by the liquor men, and ought to have the 
hearty and active support of all the good 
people of the State. The Legislature 
meets again early in May. Judge Cleland 
says: “Our best time to pay attention to 
the groans of the prisoner is when he is 
most easy of approach and ready to be 
helped. That time is when he is at the 
bar of justice. It is when he is saying, 
‘All unprotected now I stand.’ Then is 
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the time for us to preach the Gospel to 


these men. We begin at the wrong end., 


We take the Bible from the public schools 
and put it in the penitentiary. However, 
we are to reach the criminal when we can, 
and the best moment is when he stands 
arraigned for his wrong. Yet in spite of 
all the need and opportunity not only here, 
but in other lines, only 23 per cent. of the 
men in our churches are doing anything 
for the Kingdom of Christ. Seventy- 
seven per cent. do not turn their hand 
over to ‘help in the church’s effort to save 
men.” 





THREE hundred billion bees made enough 
honey last year to fill a train of cars long 
enough to reach from New York to Buffalo. 
At the low wholesale rate of ten cents a 
pound it was worth $25,000,000, and if the 
700,000 bee-keepers of the country had 
worked as industriously and skillfully as did 
the bees the weight of the output would 
have been three times as great and the 
value $75,000,000. Not only did the little 
workers contribute that vast supply of a 
pure and delicious food product to the 
nation, but as they made it they treated it 
antiseptically with formic acid, thus pre- 
venting impurities or decay. In one year 
the beehives sent to market a product worth 
nearly as much as the barley crop, three 
times as much as the buckwheat crop, $6,- 
000,000 greater than the rye crop and nearly 
$9,000,000 greater than the rice crop. All 
of the rice and buckwheat grown on an 
aggregate area of 2,126 square miles did 
not reach to the value of the honey by 
$151,259. To appreciate these results one 
must necessarily strive also to appreciate the 
number of insects at work. That is rather 
difficult, for three hundred billion stretches 
a long way beyond intelligent human com- 
prehension. The human mind doesn’t work 
well in anything mathematically greater 
than thousands.—Technical World. 


THE pig that lies down in the trough 
wastes half its own swill. Greed is always 
stupid. Formerly in thoughtlessness, and 
now in a callous disregard of the prosperity 
of millions living and the claims of millions 
yet to be born, the timber owners of Amer- 
ica have wasted and are wasting one of the 
most splendid gifts of nature—in their blind 
haste for the immediate dollar, cheating 
themselves, cheating their neighbors and 
cheating posterity. A gift of nature, we 
say; but in reality nature has her prices, 
too; the earth will work in partnership with 
humanity and cheerfully render up her in- 
creases, but likewise the earth demands fair 
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treatment; the soil not only gives, but it 
exacts, and-in the large economy of conti- 
nents and worlds the scales and balances 
are nice to the weight of an ounce of pot- 
ash. Let a tribe cheat the earth—coin its 
rainfall and its heat and its wind into dol- 
lars beyond present need or reason, use up 
within this decade all the nitrates the soil 
was putting into a savings bank for future 
generations, always taking and giving noth- 
ing in return, always reaping and never 
sowing—and the earth will take a ven- 
geance upon that tribe, choke the streams 
and overlay the valleys with sand, and then 
sulk for a century or two in sullen infer- 
tility. Unscientific lumbering not only has 
destroyed, and is destroying, millions upon 
millions of dollars in present wealth of tim- 
ber and future wealth of timber, but it has 
done, and is doing a more serious and more 
comprehensive work of ruin than that. It 
is gradually making deserts —Uncle Remus 
Magazine. 





BRAZILIAN cocoanut palms live from 600 
to 700 years, and the Arabs assert that the 
date palm frequently reaches the age of 200 
to 300 years, says the Dundee Advertiser. 
Wallan’s oak, near Paisley, Scotland, is 
known to be over seven hundred years old, 
and there are eight olive trees on the Mount 
of Olives near Jerusalem which are known 
to have been flourishing in 1099. The yews 
at Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire, were old ° 
trees when in 1132 the abbey was built, and 
a red-wood in Mariposa Grove, California, 
is a manifold centenarian. Baobab trees of 
Africa have been computed to be over five 
thousand years old, and the deciduous 
cypress at Chapultepec is considered to be 
of a still greater age. Humboldt said that 
the Dracena Draco at Orotava, on Tene- 
riffe, was one of the oldest inhabitants of 
the earth. 





Write a hundred or more polysyllabic 
words in common use so that when cut 
apart there will be several hundred little 
slips or cards each containing one syllable 
of a word. Mix the cards, put them in a 
pile in the middle of the table face down 
or into a box, and let each player draw by 
chance three cards. If he can make a word 
out of them or any two of them he scores 
a point for each syllable thus used. If not, 
he puts back two of them, retaining the 
other until his turn comes again, when he 
draws three more, using the four as in the 
first case. A group of a dozen or more chil- 
dren may thus be entertained pleasantly, and 
the game will improve their spelling if the 
words are well chosen—Western Teacher. 
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WHEN the once famous Great Eastern 
ship was built, about fifty years ago, it was 
thought the greatest vessel the world would 
ever see was launched. She was so big 
that for a long time it was found impos- 
sible even to launch her. Finally one of 
Great Britain’s most famous engineers, after 
three months’ continuous effort, succeeded 
in getting her into the water at a cost of 
$300,000 for launching alone. But she did 
not prove a financial success, being too large 
for the commerce of that day. To-day a 
far larger and greater vessel, the Lusitania, 
is on the Atlantic making regular voyages 
from Liverpool to New York. The dimen- 
sions of this huge leviathan can hardly be 
grasped by mere figures. To say she is 790 
feet long, 88 feet wide and 60 feet deep and 
has a draught of 37 feet hardly conveys 
her true size. In length she would reach 
about from the monument in the Square 
to the Franklin House, but to get her into 
the street the houses would have to be set 
back half the present width of the street, 
while her nine stories would extend sky- 
ward as far as the walls of any building 
on the street. More than 3,000 persons will 
come over with her. Of these 500 can sit 
down to dinner in her dining saloon at one 
time. About 3,000 men have been continu- 
ously at work for three years building her, 
while her engines, aggregating 70,000 horse- 
power, will drive her at the rate of about 
thirty miles per hour—New Era, 


In every class there are a few very quick 
children who can do the required work in a 
much shorter time than the average child. 
To keep these out of mischief and furnish 
them with profitable employment, I put on 
our book table every Monday morning all 
the books, magazines and pictures relating 
to our school work for the week, which I 
can find in the library, at home, or bor- 
row. On a sheet of paper above the table 
is written the subjects and just what pages 
to read. The child with leisure time can 
always find something to interest him there. 
—Popular Educator. 


To see goodness in other people, and to 
help them to find it in themselves; to be tol- 
erant of the opinions of others, giving them 
credit whenever possible for sincerity of 
purpose; to be frank and open-hearted and 
honest in my dealings with others, showing 
a willingness to accord even a competitor a 
fair opportunity in the race of life; to deal 
fairly and affectionately with those who are 
in any sense criminal in their acts or ten- 
dencies, and to rebuke and criticise only in 
love; to respect and care for my body as a 
fit temple of the soul by temperance in eat- 
ing and drinking, and to work hard enough 
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to appreciate rest and recreation, to refuse 
utterly to worry unnecessarily about any- 
thing, but to strive at all times to entertain 
only pure and ennobling thoughts; to get 
good and to give good everywhere, making 
somebody glad of my presence,—these are 
some of the affirmations that might profit- 
ably be made by those who are interested 
in a more spiritual type of consciousness.— 
William A. McKeever. 


Sucu and sucha one, who filled the whole 
earth with his hammering and trowelling 
and would not let men pass for his rub- 
bish, turns out to have built of mere coagu- 
lated froth, and vanishes with his edifice, 
traceless, silently, or amid hootings illimit- 
able; while again that other still man, by the 
word of his mouth, by the very look of his 
face, was scattering influences, as seeds are 
scattered, “to be found flourishing as a 
banyan grows after a thousand years.”— 
Carlyle to Emerson. 


A SINGLE hair, which can support a weight 
of two ounces, is so elastic that it may be 
stretched to one-third of its entire length 
and then regain its former size and condi- 
tion. Dr. Pincus has measured the growth 
of hair by cutting off circles about one inch 
in diameter from the heads of healthy men 
and so comparing the growth of the patches 
with that of the rest of the hair. He found 
that the growth rate generally became 
slower after cutting; that in some cases the 
hair on the patches grew at the same rate 
as the rest, but that it never grew any 
faster. 

The ordinary length of the hair on the 
head ranges between twenty-two inches and 
about forty-five inches, the latter being con- 
sidered unusually long.—London Standard. 


SomE time, perhaps, the lesson will be 
learned that efficiency in a few branches 
is better than deficiency in many, and then 
the public schools will endeavor to teach 
a few things thoroughly. Good order is 
very necessary and desirable in the school, 
but not the sort of order that stifles the 
activity of the mind and the naturalness 
of childhood. Infinity cannot be measured 
with a two-foot rule—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


THERE are two kinds of very poor teach- 
ing. One is the attempt to teach advanced 
subjects to beginners and the other is the 
attempt to give beginners a philosophical 
basis for the simplest things. What the 
beginner needs is a thorough superficial 
knowledge of the elementary subjects. It 
is sad indeed to see a boy trying to philoso- 
phize about history when the commonest 


facts of history are unknown to him.— 


Educator-Journal. 
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Tue school business is very like almost 
anything else as far as the districts are 
concerned. If a district wants good teach- 
ers it can get them, if it is willing to pay 
for the desired quality. If a person goes 
to a store to buy dress goods or shoes, he 
can purchase them at a great variety of 
prices. But if he buys cheap goods he 
does not expect to get as good quality as 
he could get if he were willing to pay 
more. There may be conditions under 
which cheap goods will be just as service- 
able as better goods at higher prices, but 
there never is a case in which a cheap 
teacher is as valuable as a competent, pre- 
pared teacher who is worth a fair salary. 
The best is none too good for the school 
children. And the best can be had if busi- 
ness-like methods are employed by those 
who have the business end of the school 
system in charge—Northwest Journal of 
Education. 


Ir your child cannot concentrate its 
mind or commit to memory without great 
difficulty, or if it seems backward, do not 
urge it to study. No development which 
is forced is natural or normal. The mind 
may be developing unevenly. When the 
brain cells are more fully developed and 
the nerve cells more mature, the faculties 
will balance and the child will become 
normal, evenly developed. But he must be 
encouraged instead of being discouraged, 
for otherwise the result may be disastrous. 
It is cruel to keep telling a child that he 
is dull or stupid, or that he is not like 
other children. The discouraging pictures 
thus impressed upon his plastic mind will 
cling to it and become indelible in the 
brain of the man, and handicap him for 
life.—Success. 


To teach young people or old people how 
to observe nature is a good deal like trying 
to teach them how to eat their dinner. 
The first thing necessary in the latter case 
is a good appetite; this given, the rest fol- 


lows very easily. And in observing na- 
ture, unless you have the appetite, the love, 
the spontaneous desire, you will get little 
satisfaction. It is the heart that sees more 
than the mind. To love nature is the first 
step in observing her. If a boy had to 
learn fishing as a task, what slow progress 
he would make; but, as his heart is in it, 
how soon he becomes an adept. 


THERE are so many young teachers, 
gracious, tender, true, who will not trust 
the soul within them to express itself truly, 
but must, perforce, follow a standard of 
expression as pictured in a book or in the 
example of a teacher. There are hun- 
dreds of teachers today who have a lacka- 
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daisical, drawling inflection, a tilt of the 
head to the right or left, a tootsy-wootsy 
pout, a made-to-order smile, a patronizing 
melody whenever they address the child. 
And why? Because they are trying to 
put on simplicity (honestly, conscien- 
tiously, I admit, but yet putting on), in- 
stead of being simple; acting every min- 
ute; and utterly oblivious to the fact that 
the children are unconsciously copying 
tone, gesture, attitude-—Kindergarten 
Magazine. 


Dean WEst has told you how important, 
essential even, is the function of the 
teacher in seeing where the child is weak- 
est and helping the weak child in the right 
spot. I think there is one function of the 
teacher very much higher—not only more 
influential—than that of helping the weak- 
est; namely developing the strongest, giv- 
ing the- superior child its chance, leading 
it on faster and faster, freer and freer, to 
nobler and nobler effort. That, to my 
thinking, is the high function of the 
teacher. That is the reason why there 
should be division, in all our schools, of 
the quick children from the slow, of the 
able children from the dull, just as much 
as there should be division of the healthy 
and strong from the weak and the crippled. 
—President C. W. Eliot. 


IF you would increase your happiness . 
and prolong your life, forget your neigh- 
bor’s faults. Forget the slander you have 
heard. Forget the temptations. Forget 
peculiarities of your friends, and only re- 
member the good points which make you 
fond of them. Forget all personal quar- 
rels or histories you may have heard by 
accident. Blot out as far as possible all 
the disagreeables of life; they will come, 
but they will grow larger when you re- 
member them, and the constant thought 
of the acts of meanness will only tend to 
make you more familiar with them. Ob- 
literate everything disagreeable from yes- 
terday; start out with a clean sheet for 
to-day, and write on it only lovely things. 
—Iowa Normal Monthly. 


In a recent address to the children in 
Brooklyn, Governor Hughes said: “ For the 
banner to-day over us is love; the motive 
to-day that we cherish and illustrate is the 
motive of service; the gospel that we preach 
is the gospel for the whole world, which will 
never grow so old but it must needs wel- 
come the gospel of good will and brotherly 
kindness; and within the range of your ac- 
tivities is every soul that is hungry for a bit 
of gladness and sympathy, is every one that 
yearns for the touch of a true friend, is 
every community that yearns for honesty, 
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that yearns for decency; is every one that 
can in his heart feel a true devotion to 
democratic institutions, and reliance that in 
the intense brotherly love and real capacity 
for mutual burden bearing is found the true 
significance of all that we prize in the gov- 
ernment and the institutions of the United 
States.” 


THE schoolma’am is the guiding star of 
the republic. She takes the little bantling 
fresh from the home nest, full of his pouts, 
his pets and his passions, ungovernable in 
many cases, a fampant, riotous little 
wretch, whose own mother often admits 
she sends him to school purposely to get 
rid of him. The schoolma’am takes a 
whole carload of these little anarchists, 
half of whom singly and alone cannot be 
handled by their own mothers, and she 
puts them in the way of becoming useful 
citizens—Chester Sun-Herald. 


At an address in Cincinnati the other 
day President Hill, of Lebanon University, 
asserted that the free intermingling of the 
sexes during the fifty-two years of that 
institution’s existence has caused 1,000 
matches. His conclusion is “ We find that 
rough and immodest deportment can be 
successfully excluded in no other way than 
by the mutual influence of the sexes. We 
believe that five good women will human- 
ize at least a hundred men.” 


I’p rather be janitor in a joy factory 
than superintendent of a pickling-works. 
Did you ever notice in a crowd that the 
broader the faces the more room there 
seems to be? I have seen one person with 
the vertical facial development fill a whole 
room so full that you couldn’t squeeze in 
a smile. If I could have only one, I’d 
rather have a wide smile than a high brow. 
There are more people wise than happy. 
Stop complaining about things you can’t 
do. Do as well as you can what you can, 
and you'll get a lot of fun out of it. Make 
your associates glad by being happy while 
you live; and when you are enjoying the 
rainbows at the fountains of eternal bliss, 
the horizontal dimensions of your face will 
be a pleasant memory to a host of friends. 
—C. R. Scroggie. 


How shall the mind in the growing child 
be trained that purity of thought and action, 
honesty of purpose shall result? This 
surely is the work of the parent and the 
teacher. The parent and the teacher, you 
and I, must be industrious, honest, depend- 
able, or our life work is worse than failure, 
for we have been stumbling blocks in the 
paths of the young, who looked to us for 
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guidance. The comfort and happiness of 
life depend on the moral qualities of those 
who serve us; the servant must be prompt, 
the merchant reliable, the friend true. 
Those men and women who do the world’s 
work, who are your best helpers, and my 
best helpers, are those whose thoughts 
mirror a pure mind, whose acts are the re- 
sult of self-knowledge, self-reverence, self- 
control. The world is made better, we are 
lifted up morally, spiritually, by the great 
helpers in the world’s struggle for right 
thinking, by those who are faithful, honest, 
and true.—Mrs. F. R. Houghan. 


NorHIncé will yield you richer rewards of 
gladness, and a greater wealth of joy, than 
faithfully to cultivate and auspiciously to 
develop the happier, warmer, sunnier side 
of your nature, that you may be a blessing 
to yourself, and more than this, a blessing 
to all around youu—Schuyler Colfax. 


THE most unhappy of all men is the man 
that cannot tell what he is going to do, that 
has no work cut out for him in the world, 
and does not go into it. For work is the 
grand cure of all the maladies and miseries 
that ever beset mankind—honest work 
which you intend getting done—Thomas 
Carlyle. 


How much do you suppose the people of 
this country pay out for the simple item of 
illumination? Well, the total bill is $360,- 
000,000 according to recent figures. That is 
to say, the tax is $4 apiece a year for every 
man, woman and child. Electricity leads 
with a charge of $156,000,000, Then follow 
kerosene with $133,000,000, gas with $60,- 
000,000, candles with $11,000,000, and acety- 
lene with $6,000,000. Candles, it seems, are 
steadily coming back into use, contrary to 
what most people would imagine. It is be- 
cause candle light is the easiest on the eyes 
and candles are less liable to cause fires than 
most other means of lighting —Pathfinder. 


TuHE boys and girls of Page County, Iowa, 
planted 4,000 tulip bulbs provided by the 
county superintendent, and practically every 
one of them came up bright and early in the 
spring to the delight of the pupils and of 
everyone else, as to that matter. It. was 
a case of county pride. 


At a recent college reunion one of the 
men present feelingly described an episode 
of his undergraduate days. He was cross- 
ing the campus one evening in deep dejec- 
tion of spirit. Everything had gone wrong 
with him that day, and he was down and 
out, discouraged. Suddenly the president 
of the senior class, a famous all-round 
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athlete and the most popular man in the 
college, coming up to him from behind, 
slapped him on the back and said, “ Hello, 
Charley!” The fellow addressed as 
“Charley” took heart again. The big man 
had never called him by his first name be- 
fore, and the informal, off-hand recognition 
cheered him infinitely. “I can’t tell you 
fellows,” he said, “how much it meant to 
me to have him‘call me Charley. I felt that 
life was worth living—that I was not the 
nonenity I thought I was.” 


BrinG the school to the boy. Back of 
every question that has to do with better 
farming, better homes and better lives, is the 
question of better rural schools. If we are 
to have better farming we must begin with 
the boys and grow them. There is no other 
way. The problem that is now before our 
people is how to bring the best school to the 
boy or girl right where they are, on the 
farm, and to so revise its curriculum that 
valuable time shall not be wasted in teach- 
ing studies in which the average country 
boy has no interest and which he will never 
make good use of. There is need that even 
the elementary text-books shall be revised, 
shortened and simplified so that more time 
can be given to elementary agriculture, 
nature studies and practical demonstrations 
in these subjects that will fit him for 
country life and make him see the value of 
this life rightly lived and to love it. It 
seems almost incredible that the farmers are 
not asking for this reformation of the rural 
schools and that they themselves are the 
greatest hindrance to the needed changes. 


AN apartment house in New York city is 
planned which is to have a lawn in an in- 
terior court—for children’s play. The 
world is moving, and though perhaps it is 
premature to say that the reaction has set 
in from the hostility to children, yet the 
time is apparently approaching when. the 
child is not to be wholly cast out and 
utterly condemned. Sixty-five cities are 
now operating playgrounds, and more than 
a hundred others are planning to have play- 
grounds of some sort. One of the cruel- 
est deserts in the world is a brick, mortar 
and granite desert in a great city where a 
child may not play “out of doors.” All 
cities are more or less barbaric if only in 
the lack of suitable recreation and breath- 
ing spaces for old and young. What man 
or society of men in this day would de- 
liberately plan a city without allowing for 
great numbers of open spots carefully dis- 
tributed that every one might be within easy 
reach of an oasis? The Playgrounds As- 
sociation of America, which is holding its 
second annual congress in New York city, is 





dedicated to the tremendous task of making 
cities habitable for children. Few associa- 
tions deserve more aid and encouragement. 


THE athletic director of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, public schools has resigned his posi- 
tion and accompanied his resignation with a 
declaration that the schoolboys are, to a cer- 
tain extent, effeminized. He puts the blame 
on the preponderance of women teachers 
everywhere. He says the schools are not 
turning out manly lads, but quitters. In 
their games they show no sentiment of 
sportsman’s honor. They only want to win. 
They see their fathers and brothers only 
at the supper table, and need to be near a 
man at school. Women teachers, too, incul- 
cate habits of tale-bearing, and their pupils 
run constantly into the woman teacher’s 
“don’ts,” missing inspiration to construc- 
tive, character-building effort. There may 
be more in this doctrine than its suggestor 
‘will get credit for—Lancaster New Era. 

Wuatever else the public schools should 
do, their original purpose was to train the 
intellect. They should not depart from this 
and there is no danger of their doing so. 
The fact is they place too much emphasis on 
intellectual training. Many teachers wear 
the life out of themselves and their pupils 
by trying to make every pupil a good 
scholar, to bring him up to the standard. 
This, as every one knows, is attempting to 
do the impossible. It is dangerous as well 
as foolish to try to do it. Hitch a young 
horse to a load he cannot pull and he is 
ruined as a draught horse. The effect is 
the same with some pupils where the teacher 
persists in insisting on thorough scholarship 
on the part of every pupil. To most pupils, 
nothing is so discouraging as failure, and 
this is what the teacher invites whose sole 
standard is scholarship. It is impossible to 
make every child a scholar, but it is possible 
to make every one a worker. The teacher 
should first strive to make every pupil a 
worker, to do his best, for there is inspira- 
tion in this both to teachers and pupils, be- 
cause it is possible and reasonable; and let 
the scholarship take care of itself—and it 
will. In fact, this is the best and most 
direct way to get it—Supt. W. L. Steele. 


THERE is much being said of the undesir- 
ableness of the small country school. It has 
its disadvantages. But has it only disad- 
vantages? It all depends upon the point of 
view. Many teachers are heard to say, 
“ There is no interest in a school of five or 
ten pupils. The pupils get lonesome and I 
hardly know how to put in the time.” Did 
you ever hear a mother say, “I have only 
five or at most ten children? I wish I had 
twenty-five or thirty. I could do so much 
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more for thirty than I can for five, and it 
would be so much more interesting.” If 
the only business of the teacher is to hear 
lessons and to drill on text-book exercises, 
time will hang heavy on her hands with only 
five pupils. If her business is also to bring 
up those children so that they will be able 
to do something useful and to behave them- 
selves in a way that will bring most of good 
into their individual and social lives, then 
she will not find time enough in the school 
day to give each of ten children the help 
which he can utilize in the interesting proc- 
ess of learning the truth and putting it in 
practice in full and complete daily living.— 
School News. 


fie 


A TIME FOR CHARITY. 





oo is a proverb of George Her- 
bert’s which means more to-day than 
it meant in the time of the good poet: 
“Pardon all but thyself.” No man can 
look out over the landscape of the past as 
it is revealed with increasing clearness in 
a hundred histories without a growing 
sense of compassion for a race which has 
climbed so steep a path with such pain and 
sorrow, often in such anguish of spirit. 
Much of its suffering has come by its own 
follies and offenses, much of it has come 
from conditions which it did not create and 
could not control. With those of good 
heart and with those of evil purpose sor- 
row has walked with absolute impartiality ; 
to the lips of those who served the Master 
of life and of those who forgot or defied 
Him the cup of anguish has been held with- 
out distinction of character. And no man 
of imagination or heart can read the story 
of human effort, whether successful or 
defeated, without a deep feeling of pity for 
those who have borne great griefs and car- 
ried great burdens. 

Nor can any one with an open mind and 
heart look out over the world of to-day, 
with its vast populations chained by condi- 
tions which they did not create and cannot 
greatly modify in the brief space of a sin- 
gle lifetime and with the power of a single 
personality, without a feeling of infinite 
compassion. Such a multitude seem 
doomed to ignorance, hardship, misery of 
body and mind! Such an army of children 
is growing up, not only in barbarous and 
half-civilized countries, but within the lim- 
its of the capitals of the great nations, in 
neglect and squalor, with every tendency to 
vice fostered and good impulses checked 
and blighted! So many men and women 
are fast bound by temperaments that blind 
their eyes, distort their views of life, poi- 
son the springs of content and happiness in 
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them! So many seem condemned to meet 
great temptations with weak wills and to 
deal with difficult problems with inadequate 
intelligence! So many of the noblest are 
baffled by the weaknesses and sins of 
others, and are halted on every path by 
the necessity of taking up burdens which 
cowards or weaklings or lawbreakers have 
thrown off! So many are compelled to 
bear the misdeeds of their ancestors and 
to pay out of their hearts for the sins of 
the past! So many of the strong and true 
are heartbroken because of the infidelities 
to honor and duty of those whom they love 
as they do not love themselves! So many 
are caught in general conditions as in great 
machines, and ground to powder through 
no fault of their own! 

The man of faith knows that, however 
wide his vision, he sees only a single stage 
of the great movement of evolution which 
the Infinite has ordained for the unfolding 
of the potentialities of the human spirit; 
that within the field over which he looks 
there is no room for ultimate judgments 
of that sublime process of education; that 
nothing appears in true perspective; that 
things of momentary interest loom vast and 
portentous between dawn and sunset which 
sink into insignificance in the history of 
the decade or of the century; that the 
sharpest pain and the bitterest sorrow may 
presently seem like those griefs of child- 
hood at which we smile when we recall 
how hopeless and how brief they were; 
that sorrow and pain, instead of being the 
consequences of a curse, are parts of an 
education which a love that neither fears 
nor compromises imposes upon us for the 
highest happiness; that what seems to be 
ill fortune often turns out to be the best 
kind of prosperity; that a thousand years 
in His sight are but as yesterday when it 
is past, and as a watch in the night! 

All this is true, but it is also true that 
the little day in which we are now living 
is so full of toil and care and sorrow for 
such a host that no man, however happy 
in his own conditions, can pass through it 
without a deep sense of compassion; above 
all, without a large and widening charity. 
We know, as our fathers could not know, 
not only the misery of the world, but the 
complexities of human condition; we know, 
as they could not know, the thousand con- 
flicting influences that play upon a man, 
the subtle relations of temperament, in- 
heritance, and condition to temptation; and 
out of this knowledge there ought to grow 
not only a passion of helpfulness but a 
great charity of spirit. It is a time for 
sharp definition of duty and righteousness; 
for a rigid holding of men to their obliga- 
tions to themselves and their fellows; for 
stern applications of the law, and for just 
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and impartial punishments. It is a time 
also for great charity in judging the mo- 
tives of others; for great tenderness to 
those who are weak and fall by the way; 
for an unrelenting punishment of sin, and 
pity and tenderness for the sinner; for a 
Christlike abhorrence of evil and a Christ- 
like passion for the rescue of the evil-doer. 
It is a time for divine charity for others, 
and for a rigid holding of ourselves to the 
highest standards of pure. living.—The 
Outlook. 





WATCH YOURSELF GO BY. 


Just stand aside and watch yourself go by; 
Think of yourself as “he” instead of “I.” 
Note closely as in other men you note, 

The bag-kneed trousers and the seedy coat. 
Pick flaws; find fault; forget the man is you, 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
Confront yourself and look you in the eye 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


Interpret all your motives just as though 
You looked on one whose aims you did not 


know, 
Let undisguised contempt surge through you 
where 
You see you shirk, O commonest of men! 
Despite your cowardice; condemn whate’er 
You note of falseness in you anywhere. 
Defend not one defect that shames your eye, 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


And then with eyes unveiled to what you 
loathe— 

To sins that with sweet charity you’d clothe— 

Back to yourself-walled tenement you'll go 

With tolerance for all who dwell below. 

The faults of others then will dwarf and 
shrink, 

— chain grow stronger by one mighty 
ink— 

When you with “he” as substitute for “I,” 

Have stood aside and watched yourself go by. 


Mr. S. W. Gillian writes these sugges- 
tive lines which are published in the “ Suc- 
cess” magazine: Your own face! Do you 
think you would recognize it in another 
person? 

“How strange it is,” said the philoso- 
pher, “that the person for whom you care 
most on earth, the one you see oftenest and 
who receives your most constant attention 
is the one whose countenance is least fa- 
miliar to you.” 

“Who is that?” asked the visitor. 

“Yourself,” said the philosopher. “It 
is a fact that if people could be duplicated 
and could meet themselves in the street 
very few would recognize themselves. We 
look at ourselves many times during the 
365 days of the year. We say our eyes 
are blue or whatever color they may be, 
our hair brown, our chin peaked, our fore- 
head high. We know every lineament of 
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our face from constant study and atten- 
tion, yet when we turn away from the mir- 
ror we cannot conjure up a picture of our- 
selves. We know just how our friends 
and even acquaintances look. In fancy, we 
can see them sitting thus or standing so 
and their varying expression under differ- 
ent circumstances is clear to us, even 
though we have not seen them for years. 
But when it comes to ourselves we can 
hardly fill in the outline of the picture. 
We may laugh, we may cry, we may frown, 
but we do not know how we look while we 
are doing it. Photographs do not help us 
much. We have never seen ourselves in 
the flesh. Mirrors and pictures are poor 
aids when we sit down and try to see our- 
selves with the mind’s eye. That is why 
people are so deeply interested in anybody 
who is said to resemble them. Just say 
to a man, ‘I know somebody who looks for 
all the world like you,’ and he wants to see 
that person. Then if the likeness be really 
true he will admit that up to that time he 
has had little conception of how he really 
looked.” 


The visitor smiled in odd fashion. “I 
wish you wouldn’t talk like that,” she said. 
“Tt makes me feel so uncanny. I am al- 
most afraid of myself.” 


THROWN AWAY. 





BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


| ee rear a boy under what parents call 
the “sheltered life system” is, if the 
boy must go into the world and fend for 


himself, not wise. Unless he be one in a 
thousand he has certainly to pass through 
many unnecessary troubles; and may, pos- 
sibly, come to extreme grief simply from 
ignorance of the proper proportions of 
things. 

Let a puppy eat the soap in the bath- 
room or chew a newly blacked boot. He 
chews and chuckles until, by and by, he 
finds out that blacking and Old Brown 
Windsor make him very sick; so he argues 
that soap and boots are not wholesome. 
Any old dog about the house will soon 
show him the unwisdom of biting big dogs’ 
ears. Being young, he remembers and 
goes abroad, at six months, a well-man- 
nered little beast with a chastened appetite. 
If he had been kept away from boots, and 
soap, and big dogs till he came to the trin- 
ity full-grown and with developed teeth, 
just consider how fearfully sick and 
thrashed he would be! Apply that notion 
to the “sheltered life,” and see how it 
works. It does not sound pretty, but it is 
the better of two evils. 
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There was a Boy once who had been 
brought up under the “sheltered life” 
theory; and the theory killed him dead. 
He stayed with his people all his days, from 
the hour he was born till the hour he went 
into Sandhurst nearly at the top of the list. 
He was beautifully taught in all that wins 
marks by a private tutor, and carried the 
extra weight of “never having given his 
parents an hour’s anxiety in his life.” 
What he learnt at Sandhurst beyond the 
regular routine is of no great consequence. 
He looked about him, and he found soap 
and blacking, so to speak, very good. He 
ate a little, and came out of Sandhurst not 
so high as he went in. Then there was 
an interval and a scene with his people, 
who expected much from him. Next a 
year of living “ unspotted from the world” 
in a third-rate depot battalion where all 
the juniors were children, and all the 
seniors old women; and lastly he came out 
to India where he was cut off from the 
support of his parents, and had no one to 
or back on in time of trouble except him- 
self. 

Now India is a place beyond all others 
where one must not take things too seri- 
ously—the midday sun always excepted. 
Too much work and too much energy kill 
a man just as effectively as too much 
assorted vice or too much drink. Flirta- 


tion does not matter, because every one is 
being transferred and either you or she 


leave the Station, and never return. Good 
work does not matter, because a man is 
judged by his worst output and another 
man takes all the credit of his best as a 
tule. Bad work does not matter, because 
other men do worse and incompetents hang 
on longer in India than anywhere else. 
Amusements do not matter, because you 
must repeat them as soon as you have 
accomplished them once, and most amuse- 
ments only mean trying to win another 
person’s money. Sickness does not matter, 
because it’s all in the day’s work, and if 
you die another man takes over your place 
and your office in the eight hours between 
death and burial. Nothing matters except 
Home-furlough and acting allowances, and 
these only because they are scarce. This 
is a slack, kutcha country where all men 
work with imperfect instruments; and the 
wisest thing is to take no one and nothing 
in earnest, but to escape as soon as ever 
you can to some place where amusement is 
amusement and a reputation worth the 
having. 

But this Boy—the tale is as old as the 
Hills—came out, and took all things seri- 
ously. He was pretty and was petted. He 
took the pettings seriously, and fretted 
over women not worth saddling a pony to 
call upon. He found his new free life in 
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India very good. It does look attractive in 
the beginning, from a Subaltern’s point of 
view—all ponies, partners, dancing, and so 
on. He tasted it as the puppy tastes the 
soap. Only he came late to the eating, 
with a growing set of teeth. He had no 
sense of balance—just like the puppy—and 
could not understand why he was not 
treated with the consideration he received 
under his father’s roof. This hurt his 
feelings. 

He quarrelled with other boys and, 
being sensitive to the marrow, remembered 
‘these quarrels, and they excited him. He 
found whist, and gymkhanas, and things of 
that kind (meant to amuse one after office) 
good; but he took them seriously too, just 
as he took the “head” that followed after 
drink. He lost his money over whist and 
gymkhanas because they were new to him. 

He took his losses seriously, and wasted 
as much energy and interest over a two- 
goldmohur race for maiden ekka-ponies 
with their manes hogged, as if it had been 
the Derby. One half of this came from 
inexperience—much as the puppy squabbles 
with the corner of the hearthrug—and the 
other half from the dizziness bred by 
stumbling out of his quiet life into the 
glare and excitement of a livelier one. No 
one told him about the soap and the black- 
ing, because an average man takes it for 
granted that an average man is ordinarily 
careful in regard to them. It was pitiful 
to watch The Boy knocking himself to 
pieces, as an over-handled colt falls down 
and cuts himself when he gets away from 
the groom. 

This unbridled license in amusements not 
worth the trouble of breaking line for, 
much less rioting over, endured for six 
months—all through one cold weather— 
and then we thought that the heat and the 
knowledge of having lost his money and 
health and lamed his horses would sober 
The Boy down, and he would stand steady. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this 
would have happened. You can see the 
principle working in any Indian Station. 
But this particular case fell through be- 
cause The Boy was sensitive and took 
things seriously—as I may have said some 
seven times before. Of course, we couldn’t 
tell how his excesses struck him personally. 
They were nothing very heart-breaking or 
above the average. He might be crippled 
for life financially, and want a little nurs- 
ing. Still the memory of his performances 
would wither away in one hot weather, and 
the shroff would help him to tide over the 
money-troubles. But he must have taken 
another view altogether and have believed 
himself ruined beyond redemption. His 
Colonel talked to him severely when the 
cold weather ended. That made him more 
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wretched than ever; and it was only an 
ordinary “ Colonel’s wigging!” 

What follows is a curious instance of 
the fashion in which we are all linked to- 
gether and made responsible for one an- 
other. The thing that kicked the beam in 
The Boy’s mind was a remark that a 
woman made when he was talking to her. 
There is no use in repeating it, for it was 
only a cruel little sentence, rapped out be- 
fore thinking, that made him flush to the 
roots of his hair. He kept himself to him- 
self for three days, and then put in for two 
days’ leave to go shooting near a Canal 
Engineer’s Rest House about thirty miles 
out. He got his leave, and that night at 
Mess was noisier and more offensive than 
ever. He said that he was “ going to shoot 
big game,” and left at half-past ten o’clock 
in an ekka. Partridge—which was the 
only thing a man could get near the Rest 
House—is not big game; so every one 
laughed. 

Next morning one of the Majors came 
in from short leave, and heard that The 
Boy had gone out to shoot “big game.” 
The Major had taken an interest in The 
Boy, and had, more than once, tried to 
check him in the cold weather. The Ma- 


‘ jor put up his eyebrows when he heard 


of the expedition and went to The Boy’s 
rooms, where he rummaged. 

Presently he came out and found me 
leaving cards on the Mess. There was no 
one else in the ante-room. 

He said: “ The Boy has gone out shoot- 
ing. Does a man shoot tetur with a revol- 
ver and a writing-case! ” 

I said: “ Nonsense, Major!” for I saw 
what was in his mind. 

He.said: “ Nonsense or no nonsense, I’m 
going to the Canal now—at once. I don’t 
feel easy.” 

Then he thought for a minute, and said: 
“Can you lie?” 

“ You know best,” I answered. 
profession.” 

“Very well,” said the Major; “ you must 
come out with me now—at once—in an 
ekka to the Canal to shoot black-buck. Go 
and put on shirkar-kit—quick—and drive 
here with a gun.” 

The Major was a masterful man; and I 
knew that he would not give orders for 
nothing. So I obeyed, and on return found 
the Major packed up in an ekka—gun- 
cases and food slung below—all ready for 
a shooting-trip. 

. He dismissed the driver and drove him- 
self. We jogged along quietly while in the 
station; but as soon as we got to the dusty 
road across the plains, he made that pony 
fly. A country-bred can do nearly any- 
thing at a pinch. We covered the thirty 


“It’s my 
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miles in under three hours, but the poor 
brute was nearly dead. 

Once I  said:—“‘ What’s 
hurry, Major?” 

He said, quietly: “The Boy has been 
alone, by himself for—one, two, five,— 
fourteen hours now! I tell you, I don’t 
feel easy.” 

This uneasiness spread itself to me, and 
I helped to beat the pony. 

When we came to the Canal Engineer’s 
Rest House the Major called for The Boy’s 
servant; but there was no answer. Then 
we went up to the house, calling for The 
Boy by name; but there was no answer. 

“Oh, he’s out shooting,” said I. 

Just then I saw through one of the win- 
dows a little hurricane-lamp burning. 
This was at four in the afternoon. We 
both stopped dead in the veranda, holding 
our breath to catch every sound; and we 
heard, inside the room, the “ brr—brr— 
brr” of a multitude of flies. The Major 
said nothing, but he took off his helmet 
and we entered very softly. 

The Boy was dead on the charpoy in the 
centre of the bare, lime-washed room. He 
had shot his head nearly to pieces with his 
revolver. The gun-cases were still strap- 
ped, so was the bedding, and on the table 
lay The Boy’s writing-case with photo- 
graphs. He had gone away to die like a 
poisoned rat! 

The Major said to himself softly: “ Poor 
Boy! Poor, poor fellow!” Then he 
turned away from the bed and said: “I 
want your help in this business.” 

Knowing The Boy was dead by his own 
hand, I saw exactly what that help would 
be, so I passed over to the table, took a 
chair, lit a cheroot, and began to go 
through the writing-case; the Major look- 
ing over my shoulder and repeating to him- 
self: “We came too late!—Like a rat in 
a hole!” 

The Boy must have spent half the night 
in writing to his people, and to his Colonel, 
and to a girl at Home; and as soon as he 
had finished, must have shot himself, for 
he had been dead a long time when we 
came in. 

I read all that he had written, and passed 
over each sheet to the Major as I finished 
it. 

We saw from his accounts how very 
seriously he had taken everything. He 
wrote about “disgrace which he was un- 
able to bear ”—“ indelible shame ”—“ crim- 
inal folly ”—“ wasted life,” and so on; be- 
sides a lot of private things to his Father 
and Mother much too sacred to put into 
print. The letter to the girl at Home was 
the most pitiful of all, and I choked as I 
read it. The Major made no attempt to 
keep dry-eyed. I respected him for that. 


the blazing 
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He read and rocked himself to and fro, 
and simply cried like a woman without 
caring to hide it. The letters were so 
dreary and hopeless and touching. We 
forgot all about The Boy’s follies, and only 
thought of the poor Thing on the charpoy 
and the scrawled sheets in our hands. It 
was utterly impossible to let the letters go 
Home. They would have broken his 
Father’s heart and killed his Mother after 
killing her belief in her son. 

At last the Major dried his eyes openly, 
and said: “ Nice sort of thing to spring on 
an English family! What shall we do?” 

I said, knowing what the Major had 
brought me out for: “The Boy died of 
cholera. We were with him at the time. 
We can’t commit ourselves to half-meas- 
ures. Come along.” 

Then began one of the most tragic scenes 
I have ever taken part in—the concoction 
of a big, written lie, bolstered with evi- 
dence, to soothe The Boy’s people at home. 
I began the rough draft of the letter, the 
Major throwing in hints here and there 
while he gathered up all the stuff that The 
Boy had written and burnt it in the fire- 
place. It was a hot, still evening when we 


began, and the lamp burned very badly. 
In due course I got the draft to my satis- 
faction, setting forth how The Boy was 


the pattern of all virtues, beloved by his 
regiment, with every promise of a great 
career before him, and so on; how we had 
helped him through the sickness—it was 
no time for little lies you will understand— 
and how he had died without pain. I 
choked while I was putting down these 
things and thinking of the poor people 
who would read them. 

Lastly, the Major said: “ We must send 
a lock of hair too. A woman values 
that.” 

But there were reasons why we could 
not find a lock fit to send. The Boy was 
black-haired, and so was the Major, luck- 
ily. I cut off a piece of the Major’s hair 
above the temple with a knife, and put it 
into the packet we were making. The 
chokes got hold of me again, and I had to 
stop. The Major was nearly as bad; and 
we both knew that the worst part of the 
work was to come. 

We sealed up the packet, photographs, 
locket, seals, ring, letter, and lock of hair 
— The Boy’s sealing-wax and The Boy’s 
seal. 

Then the Major said: “ For God’s sake 
let’s get outside—away from the room— 
and think!” 

We went outside, and walked on the 
banks of the Canal for an hour until the 
moon rose. I know now exactly how a 
murderer feels. Finally, we forced our- 
selves back to the room with the lamp and 
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the Other Thing in it, and began to take 
up the next piece of work. I am not going 
to write about this. It was too horrible, 
We burned the bedstead and dropped the 
ashes into the Canal; we took up the mat- 
ting of the room and treated that in the 
same way. I went off to a village and 
borrowed two big hoes,—I did not want the 
villagers to help—while the Major ar- 
ranged—the other matters. It took us 
four hours’ hard work to make the grave, 
As we worked, we argued out whether it 
was right to say as much as we remem- 
bered of the Burial of the Dead. We com- 
promised things by saying the Lord's 
Prayer with a private unofficial prayer for 
the peace of the soul of The Boy. Then 
we filled in the grave and went into the 
veranda—not the house—to lie down to 
sleep. We were dead-tired. 

When we woke the Major said, wearily: 
“We can’t go back till to-morrow. We 
must give him a decent time to die in. He 
died early this morning, remember. That 
seems more natural.” So the Major must 
have been lying awake all the time, think- 
ing. 

I said: “ Then why didn’t we bring the 
body back to cantonments?” 

The Major thought for a minute: “ Be- 
cause the people bolted when they heard 
of the cholera. And the ekka has gone!” 

That was strictly true. We had forgot- 
ten all about the ekka-pony, and he had 
gone home. 

So, we were left there, alone, all that 
stifling day, in the Canal Rest House, test- 
ing and re-testing our story of The Boy’s 
death to see if it was weak in any point. 
A native turned up in the afternoon, but 
we said that a Sahib was dead of cholera, 
and he ran away. As the dusk gathered, 
the Major told me all his fears about The 
Boy, and awful stories of suicide or nearly- 
carried-out suicide—tales that made one’s 
hair crisp. He said that he himself had 
once gone into the same Valley of the 
Shadow as The Boy, when he was young 
and new to the country; so he understood 
how things fought together in The Boy’s 
poor jumbled head. He also said that 
youngsters, in their repentant moments, 
consider their sins much more serious and 
ineffaceable than they really are. We 
talked together all through the evening and 
rehearsed the story of the death of The 
Boy. As soon as the moon was up, and 
The Boy, theoretically, just buried, we 
struck across country for the Station. We 
walked from eight till six o’clock in the 
morning; but though we were dead-tired, 
we did not forget to go to The Boy’s rooms 
and put away his revolver with the proper 
amount of cartridges in the pouch. Also 
to set his writing-case on the table. We 
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found the Colonel and reported the death, 
feeling more like murderers than ever. 
Then we went to bed and slept the clock 
round; for there was no more in us. 

The tale had credence as long as was 
necessary, for every one forgot about The 
Boy before a fortnight was over. Many 
people, however, found time to say that 
the Major had behaved scandalously in 
not bringing in the body for a regimental 
funeral. The saddest thing of all- was the 
letter from The Boy’s mother to the Major 
and me—with big inky blisters all over the 
sheet. She wrote the sweetest possible 
things about our great kindness, and the 
obligation she would be under to us as 
long as she lived. 

All things considered, she was under an 
obligation; but not exactly as she meant. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 





get foreign literary men and 

travelers have recently written “im- 
pressions” of American life, of its eco- 
nomic, political, social and _ intellectual 
activities, and one adventurous man es- 
sayed to speak of the spirituality of the 
people. It was hinted by one writer that 
our liberty or freedom does not greatly dif- 
fer from that which the inhabitants of for- 
eign realms enjoy, and he says, with the 
bitterness which bespeaks the pessimist, 
that slavery is universal and inevitable in 
its persistence. He hints that slavery is 
more or less sweetly disguised under spe- 
cious terms, such as liberty, free govern- 
ment, republics and the like, but that as 
countries become civilized and densely 
populated the incessant toil required for 
a mere living and the evil environment of 
a large part of the population reduce the 
greater part of the people to a condition 
: actual servitude, though it may be called 
iberty. 

No great heed need be given to the crass 
pessimism of persons of this sort. Envi- 
tronment, economic, industrial and political 
conditions all exert great influence in de- 
termining the weal or woe of the general 
public, but one of the old fallacies of the 
world is the extraordinary dependence of 
the great mass of men for their happiness 
upon conditions non-essential and external 
to their own minds. “My mind to me a 
kingdom is” is the only true philosophy. 
The man who has not possessed his own 
soul has not achieved and cannot possibly 
approximate to a tolerable condition. If 
his soul be not free, though he be the pos- 
Ssessor of limitless wealth and measureless 
good fortune of various kinds, he is a 
slave. The man who has triumphed over 
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himself, and has learned to look to himself 
for his happiness and to live in his own 
mind, may attain to an almost perfect con- 
tent, though his occupation be one of hard 
toil and his condition be such that most 
people look upon him with a deep pity. 
Matthew Arnold struck the right note: 
“O human soul, as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 
To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou 


roam— 
Not lost with toil thou laborest through the 
night! 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed 
thy home.” 

The bitter sneer by Pope that man 
“never is, but always to be blest,” is true 
with reference to those who postpone their 
joys until external and material conditions 
over which the individual has slight con- 
trol reach perfection. The mighty major- 
ity of men are really only children of a 
larger growth, and, therefore, feel that 
their happiness depends upon toys, such as 
great houses, ease, trips to Europe, auto- 
mobiles, fine raiment, multitudes of conven- 
tional or formal friends, whom they really 
dislike, and all the trumpery and luxury 
that can be bought only with great wealth. 
Riches are not to be despised, but they are 
doubly unfortunate who rest all their hopes 
of happiness upon the attainment of that 
which is not surely a guarantee of bliss, 
even if it may be achieved, and neglect that 
peace of mind and spiritual content which 
is requisite even with wealth. The poets 
are often the most practical in their wis- 
dom, though they speak mystically for 
those whose ears are not attuned to re- 
ceive the message. The poet Wordsworth 
teaches the true doctrine for believers in 
plain living and high thinking, sings of the 
 saceaaen for the elevation of our thought, 
) 


“A clear, sonorous voice, inaudible 

To the vast multitude, whose doom it is 

To run the giddy round of vain delight 

Or fret and labor on the plain below.” 

Over the times, says Carlyle, one has no 
power. But over one man, thyself, “ thou 
hast a quite absolute, uncontrollable 
power.” Milton said that “he who reigns 
within himself and rules his passions, de- 
sires and fears is more than a king”; and 
the philosopher Locke taught that sure and 
enduring happiness springs from within. 
He said: 

“The most precious of all possessions is 
power over ourselves; power to withstand 
trial, to bear suffering, to front danger; 
power over pleasure and pain; power to 
follow our convictions, however resisted 
by menace and scorn; the power of calm 
reliance in scenes of darkness and storms, 
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He that has not a mastery over his own 
inclinations; he that knows not how to 
resist the importunity of present pleasure 
and pain, for the sake of what reason tells 
him is fit to be done, wants the true prin- 
ciple of virtue and industry, and is in dan- 
ger of never being good for anything.” 

Happiness, which is understood to be 
mere pleasure, is proverbially elusive and 
unattainable; but the content of the soul 
is a legitimate and noble aim, because the 
conscience is the arbiter and its approba- 
tion is for virtue. The wise who would 
triumph over the mere material conditions 
which may afflict the noblest souls in the 
most capricious manner are bent upon the 
pursuit 


“ Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love and hope, 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith; 
Of blessed consolations in distress ; 
Of moral strength and intellectual power ; 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread; 
Of the individual mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To conscience only, and the law supreme 
Of that intelligence which governs all.” 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


WHAT IS A WATT? 





In the electrical world one hears and 
reads a great deal about “watts.” The 
current is measured by watts; the machin- 
ery is rated by watts; lamps burn by watts. 
To the ordinary layman all this talk of 
“watts” is as mystifying as the death of 
the late Ahkoond of Swat. 

The man to whom we owe the idea of 
the horsepower was a Scottish inventor, 
James Watt, and when the electric unit 
involving the idea of working capacity 
came to be formulated the name of Watt 
was chosen to indicate this unit, just as 
that of Volta has given us the term volt 
and Faraday the farad. 

Watt considered that, taking the aver- 
age, a London dray horse was capable of 
doing the work of lifting 33,000 pounds 
through one foot of distance in one minute 
of time, against gravity. The introduction 
of this time limit, the minute, gave the unit 
of power or the rate of performing work. 
This or its equivalent has ever since been 
called a horsepower. 

The electrical unit called the watt is 
capable of being represented in terms of 
the horsepower, and in that form it is per- 
haps more intelligible to those who are 
familiar with mechanical rather than with 
electrical expressions. The electrical watt 
is the product of volts multiplied by am- 
peres, where the volt is the unit of elec- 
trical pressure and the ampere is the unit 
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measuring the density or volume of an 
electrical current. 

Careful experiments have demonstrated 
that 746 watts per second are equal to 550 
foot-pounds per second, or, to state the 
equation in its usual form, 746 watts equal 
one horsepower. The form in which elec- 
trical power is generally sold is computed 
on the basis of kilowatt-hours. The prefix 
kilo comes from the Greek Chilioi, one 
thousand. A kilo-watt, written also k.w,, 
is therefore 1000 watts. The _ kilowatt- 
hour is the performance or work at such 
a rate that 1,000 watts per second shall be 
delivered continuously for one hour. 

The kilowatt-hour has a special interest 
for the man who has his office or house 
lighted by electric lamps, because the kilo- 
watt-hour is the unit upon which the power 
and light companies base their charges, 


DEFECTS IN PRELIMINARY 
INSTRUCTION. 





ia New York Sun, in discussing “ The 
Obstacles in Medical Education,” 
among other things makes this startling 
statement: “We may add that the work 
preparatory to entrance into the profes- 
sional school is often wretchedly inade- 
quate in its results. In this State a stu- 
dent desiring to be a doctor must have the 
sufficiency of his preparation to begin the 
study of medicine tested by examinations 
prescribed by the Board of Regents of the 
University, unless he happens to be a col- 
lege graduate. These examinations, must 
be poorly formulated or carelessly con- 
ducted if we are to judge from the literary 
and mathematical attainments displayed by 
medical students who gain their admission 
to the professional schools by means of 
the certificates issued under the authority 
of the regents. We have before us a list 
of errors in spelling made by such men in 
a single class in a medical school in this 
city which is simply disgraceful. The mis- 
takes disclosed in this list relate largely 
to words in daily use in the literature of 
medicine. That a similar condition of 
things exists in the Albany Medical Col- 
lege is apparent from this statement in Dr. 
Tucker’s address: 

“Men who spell wretchedly and make 
bad work with simple arithmetical calcu- 
lations still enter, armed with State creden- 
tials, and last year in this school more first 
year men were conditioned than in any 
previous year within my recollection.” 

Now the schools of New York are doubt- 
less as good as our own, and so conditions 
existing there must prevail generally. It 
is wonderful how many men enter profes- 
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sional life of every grade or calling who 
have had a very defective preliminary edu- 
cation—in such studies as correct spelling 
and the art of expression in clear, good 
English, showing no disrespect for the 
laws of grammar and dealing in no mixed 
metaphors. 

It is really wonderful how much bad 
manuscript comes to newspaper offices, 
with indifferent spelling and loosely con- 
structed sentences, and from men who have 
had the advantage of the schools from the 
grammar grade at least up through the 
High School, college and university. No 
one is expected to be a crack speller. Few 
are, even among professional writers. 
There are even very able men who cannot 
get the knack of spelling with ordinary 
correctness and must depend upon the 
proof reader. These are exceptional. 

Nothing better tests the defects of our 
preliminary training than to witness the 
consternation a student, in even the higher 
schools, feels when he must write a com- 
position or short essay. Much worse is it 
when it becomes necessary for a man to 
write something for publication. He finds 
then he must consult a dictionary if in 
doubt about the spelling of a simple word, 
and also that he has not been taught to 
observe and think; hence his ideas are few, 
and it is difficult for him to arrange them 
in the clearest, most forcible and logical 
order. 

It is useless to make students spend 
longer years in professional schools who 
have not received a fair start in youth in 
the lower grades of our educational insti- 
tutions.—Lancaster Examiner. 





THE YOUNG MAN’S IGNORANCE OF 
THE BIBLE. 


IN A CIVILIZATION THAT OWES ITS EXIST- 
ENCE TO THE BOOK. 


M OUNT Hermon School, which Dwight 

L. Moody founded near his home at 
Northfield, Massachusetts, in addition to 
the subjects required for general education 
gives its students a thorough course in the 
English Bible. In order to grade them 
properly, an entrance examination in the 
Bible is given to every prospective student. 
The set of questions is in two parts. 
Those who show a fair knowledge of the 
facts asked for in Part I omit the first 
school course in Bible, and those who pass 
Part II omit also the second preparatory 
course, and enter at once upon more ad- 
vanced Bible courses. The two prepara- 
tory courses follow a small text-book pre- 
pared for use in the school, entitled “A 


IGNORANCE OF THE BIBLE. 
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Beginner’s Course in Bible Study.” The 
questions asked of the one hundred and 
seven new students who entered the school 
were as follows: 

PART I, 


I. (1) Write in full the names of any 
five Old Testament books. (2) Tell for 
each the leading actor or chief subject of 
the book. 

2. Write the first and fifth command- 
ments. 

3. (1) Who were saved from the judg- 
ment of the flood, and why? (2) Who 
tried to save Sodom and Gomorrah from 
destruction, and how? (3) Who lost his 
life on Mt. Gilboa, and why? 

4. Who was each of the following, and 
what did each have to do with God’s 
chosen people: Jacob, Aaron, Gideon, 
Samuel, and Elijah? ' 

5. What great event in thé history of 
God’s people happened at the Red Sea? 
At Mount Sinai? At Jericho? 

6. Who built the tabernacle? Where? 
Who built the temple? Where? What 
was the difference between them? How 
were they both used? 


PART II. 

1. What was the character of Saul? 
Of David? Of Solomon? What hap- 
pened after Solomon’s death, and why? 

2. Name three of the best kings, and two- 
of the greatest prophets of Judah. 

3. How did the northern kingdom end? 
The southern? Why? 

4. Name three men who had most to do 
with the return of the Jews from Babylon, 
and tell what each did. 

5. Describe briefly any two important 
events in the life of Jesus, and tell where 
each occurred. 

6. Tell some one fact connected with 
Simon Peter; with Bartimeus; with Mary 
Magdalene; with Levi (Matthew); with 
the Pharisees. 

7. Who was Stephen? Apollos? Bar- 
nabas? 

8. Describe briefly (1) Paul’s conver- 
sion; (2) the dispute regarding circum- 
cision; (3) his arrest, imprisonment, re- 
lease, death. 

g. Write Paul’s Epistles in the order im 
which they are found in the New Testa- 
ment. 

It will be noticed that these questions 
deal only with facts, and not at all with 
doctrines, and that they require no repeti- 
tion of Bible language. While fairly com- 
prehensive of the whole Bible, they calf 
only for knowledge of important points,. 
and do not expect details. The writer has 
given a similar examination to entering 
students two or three times each year for 
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fifteen years, with results varying but lit- 
tle from those here given. 

These 107 new students were none of 
them under 16, and averaged in age about 
19. They were above the average young 
man in character, and presumably in 
knowledge of the Bible. They were se- 
lected from a much larger number of 
applicants because they had formed an 
earnest purpose in life, and needed a help- 
ing hand toward a Christian education to 
fit them for usefulness. Seventeen repre- 
sented twelve foreign countries, and seven 
of these could not write English well 
enough to answer, thus reducing the num- 
ber to be examined to exactly one hundred. 
The ninety from the United States and 
Canada represented Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Texas and Washing- 
ton; twenty-eight were. from New York 
and New Jersey, and fifty from New Eng- 
land, half of these from Massachusetts. 

Eighty-four of the hundred had attended 
Sunday-school an average of six years 
each. Nineteen had had some other Bible 
study, chiefly in Young Men’s Christian 
Associations; thirty-five came from homes 
where family prayers had been held. 
Probably all had heard many sermons. 

Twelve had read the whole Bible; one 
more than once. Nineteen had read a 
large part of it, but not all. Fifty-three 
had read only portions or fragments, and 
sixteen made no claim to have ever read 
it at all. Here are some of their state- 
ments in their own words:—‘“I have read 
the most interesting stories”; “the parts 
that came in Sunday-school”; “chapters 
in different parts of the Bible”; “ Genesis 
and Acts”; “a part of John”; “a chapter 
at different times”; “skipped around as 
was required in Sunday-school lesson, 
which was done in class. Have never 
done outside reading and never prepared 
Sunday-school lessons.” 

After these frank statements, consider- 
able ignorance was to be expected, and 
the expectation was realized. Six, after 
reading the questions, made no attempt to 
answer any. Twenty-three others did not 
answer correctly one question out of the 
fifteen. One of the papers contained only 
this statement—‘ The names of five Old 
Testament books are Luke, John, Mark 
and Psalms.” 

Fifty-five were able to give, though not 
always to spell correctly, the names of five 
Old Testament books, and thirty were able 
to give the names of the leading actor or 
chief subject of each of the five they men- 
tioned. Here are a few specimens of the 
incorrect answers :— 

“Luke, John, Isicak, Peater, Paul.” 
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“Genesious, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, 
Amose, Ruth, Jobe.” 

“Genesses, Luke, Mark, 
John.” 

Among other Old Testament books men- 
tioned were I Judges, 2 Judges—both of 
which were said to “tell about the Kings 
of Israel,”—1st and 2nd Ruth, Galatians, 
Jacob and Saul. 

When it came to the Commandments 
only twenty-six were able to give the first, 
and fourteen the fifth, Among the at- 
tempts were the following: 

“Thou shalt not have no other God but 
me or any graven image or any likeness 
of any kind for I am a jealous God visit- 
ing the iniquities on the sins of the third 
and fourth generations.” 

“Honor thy father and thy mother that 
thy days may be numbered to the third and 
fourth generation.” 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy mind and with 
all thy body and with all thy spirit.” 

“Remember thy creator in the days of 
thy youth.” 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want.” 

The third question was purposely graded 
from easy to hard, and, sure enough, sixty- 
nine were able to tell who were saved from 
the flood, though not all of these knew 
why, and one included with Noah the ten 
tribes of Israel. One thought the hero of 
the ark was Moses, another Abraham, 
another Lot, while one asserted that 
“Adam and Eve were saved from the 
flood because they believed on God.” 
Twenty-five knew that Abraham tried to 
save Sodom and Gomorrah from destruc- 
tion. Several thought it was Lot, and 
others Moses, while one said, “ Isaiah the 
prophet tried to save Sodom and Gomor- 
rah by preaching to them.” Not one of 
the hundred was able to tell who lost his 
life on Mount Gilboa. Among the guesses 
were Moses, Joshua, Elijah, Aaron, and 
Jesus, while the most comprehensive and 
original effort was as follows: “ Esau lost 
his life on Mount Gilboa by David because 
he was such a wicked giant.” 

Of the five characters mentioned in 
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question four, Jacob was known by thirty- 
two, Aaron by twenty-four, Gideon by six- 
teen, Samuel by twenty, and Elijah by 


twenty-two. Among the answers were 
these: 

“ Jacob was a younger son of David.” 

“Jacob was the husband of Mary and 
father of Jesus.” 

“ Samuel was the brother of Joseph.” 

“ Samuel was a disciple.” 

“ Gideon captured Jericho.” 

One lumped them all in the statement 
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that “ Jacob, Aaron, Gideon, Samuel, and 
Elijah were angels of God. They helped 
good people.” Z 

Fifty-eight knew about the crossing of 
the Red Sea, one brilliant youth describing 
those who crossed as the “Israel Lights.” 
Only thirty knew that the law was given 
at Mount Sinai, and twenty-three about 
the fall of Jericho. This version of the 
passage of the Red Sea, though it sounds 
like a parody, was evidently intended in 
sober earnest: “A great storm came up, 
and God took the good and they walked on 
the water and reached land.” 

The answers to the questions about 
Mount Sinai illustrate the general ignor- 
ance of Bible geography. Here are some 
of them: 

“The ark rested on Mount Sinai.” 

“Mount Sinai was the promised land.” 

“ Moses was tempted there by-the devil.” 

“The greatest sermon ever preached 
was preached on Mount Sinai.” 

“Abraham offered up his son Isaac 
there.” 

“5,000 people were fed there.” 

“Disappearance of Moses.” 

“Moses died there.” 

Only seventeen knew who built the 
tabernacle, and only twenty-seven had any 
clear ideas about the temple. Here are 
some of the statements: 

“The temple was built inside.the taber- 
nacle; only the high priest could go into 
the temple.” 

“Moses built the tabernacle in Egypt. 
The Egyptians built the temple in Egypt.” 

“One was built of stone, the other of 
brick.” 

“The Jews built the tabernacle, and used 
it as a place for money mongers (!). 
Christ built the temple to worship our 
father.” 

“The Romans built the tabernacle and 
the Jews built the temple in Jerusalem.” 

Although all were urged to try the ques- 
tions in Part II as well as in Part I, and 
sufficient time was given, only forty-seven 
handed in papers on Part II. Their an- 
swers may be disposed of more briefly. 
Twenty-two had some intelligent concep- 
tion of Saul and Solomon, and twenty-six 
of David; only five knew of the division 
of the kingdom after Solomon’s death. 
Naturally, therefore, they knew little about 


. the kings and prophets of Judah. Asa and 


Jehoshaphat were mentioned by just one, 
Isaiah by two, and Jeremiah by three. 
The italics in the question evidently were 
not sufficient to identify Judah as the south- 
ern kingdom only, for most of those who 
tried an answer named Saul, David, and 
Solomon as the kings. One gave Herod, 
another Pharoah, and among prophets 





Jacob, Elijah, Solomon, Saul, Goliah (!), 
Peter, and, Matthew were named. Not 
one correctly stated how the northern and 
southern kingdoms ended, and why. Here 
is the nearest approach: 

“Israel was first captured by Assyria 
Judah by Babylon, then by Assyria, then 
allowed to go back by Persia, and then 
captured by different countrys until it was 
captured by Rhome. They were treated 
this way because of their sinfulness.” 

In trying to name three men who had 
most to do with the return of the Jews 
from Babylon and what each did, two 
named Ezra and two Nehemiah. Among 
the answers were: “Peter, Levi, and 
Apollos”; “Jesus, Paul, Simon”; “The 
king of Babylon, Solomon, and - 
“The king of Babylon let them return, 
Solomon organized them and ig 

The questions from the Gospels were 
naturally more familiar, but only thirty- 
five out of the hundred gave two important 
events in the life of Jesus, and many of 
these could not tell where the events oc- 
curred. Here also were indications of 
confused thinking: 

“Peter and Paul were out fishing one 
night when they saw some one walking on 
the water, which was Jesus walking on the 
Sea of Galilee.” 

“Jesus parted the water of the sea to 
let the army through.” 

“ At the Red Sea, telling the fishermen 
to cast the nets where he told them and 
return with an abundance of success.” 

“ Jesus made the Jews leave Babylon.” 

“Jesus gave his life at Mount Gilboa.” 

Twenty-five knew something about 
Peter, but only five could correctly place 
Bartimzus, sixteen Mary Magdalene, and 
twelve Levi (Matthew). Eighteen could 
tell something about the Pharisees. Mary 
Magdalene was confused with the other 
Marys, and called “the mother of Jesus,” 
“the one who anointed Christ before his 
death,” and even “the woman who talked 
with Christ at the well,’ and a “sinful 
woman who was brought before Christ as 
a trap.” 

“Simon Peter told the Jewish soldiers 


the place where Jesus was hiding”; 


“Matthew tried to walk to Jesus on the 
water”; “ Matthew was the chosen one of 
the twelve in place of Judas”; “ Matthew 
was a strong Christian, and went off into 
the far-off lands of Europe as a mis- 
sionary.” 

Of the Acts knowledge was still lamer. 
Sixteen knew Stephen as a martyr, but 
only four were acquainted with Apollos 
and seven with Barnabas, and about all 
they knew was that these men were friends 
of Paul. Bargabas was confused with 
Barabbas as “a thief and murderer,” and 
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Apollos was called “a god of the heath- 
en” (!), while one lumped his knowledge 
of all these by saying, “they were the 
three Jews.” 

Nineteen knew about Saul’s conversion. 
One said “he saw a bush burning”; an- 
other, “ Saul saw a vision in which there 
was let down from heaven by the four cor- 
ners a cloth in which were all animals of the 
earth, and from heaven a voice said, ‘ Thou 
shalt be no longer called Saul but Paul 
and work for the Lord.’ Saul saw that 
vision when he was on the road with some 
Christian prisoners as a guard.” 

Six out of the hundred had some clear 
understanding of the dispute about circum- 
cision, and four about Paul’s imprisonment 
and death. It would be interesting to 
know the mental picture in the mind of 
the man who wrote, “The circumcision 
was finally adopted by the church at 
Antioch, Paul having a leading part in the 
dispute.” One man disposed of Paul in 
this way: “ At last he was condemned and 
taken out on the road to Emmeus and 
beheaded.” 

Just two out of the hundred were able 
to give Paul’s Epistles in their New Testa- 
ment order. Of the other lists here is one 
of the best (!): “Rhomans, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Ephisions, Coloshtians, Gla- 
tions, Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peater, 1, 2, 3 
James, John and Jude.” 

All this is amusing enough, but after the 
smile sober thoughts are bound to follow. 
If this showing reflects the Bible ignorance 
of a hundred picked young men, how about 
ne who compose the rank and 

e? 

Many of this hundred had been for 
years in no other school than the school 
of life, but in what schools in America 
would they have learned the Bible. Sev- 
eral of the ten foreigners were far better 
informed than the ninety Americans. 
Why? Simply because, though they had 
never attended Sunday-school, they had 
been pupils in mission schools where the 
Bible was daily taught. And these hun- 
dred men were not dullards, as is abund- 
antly shown by the great progress most 
of them have made in a few short months, 
in Bible study as well as in other branches. 
It would be interesting to know the results 
of similar tests applied to the entering stu- 
dents of Andover or Lawrenceville or 
Groton or The Hill, or any other of our 
great preparatory schools. Their students 
come undoubtedly from homes of more 
wealth and culture, but have they any 
greater knowledge of the greatest of Eng- 
lish classics, the book which is the corner- 
stone of our liberty and of our civilization, 
as well as of our faith? * 
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The problem of teaching the Bible to the 
youth of a land like ours is a complicated 
one, no doubt, but is there not a call for 
still more resolute efforts to solve it? 
Parents must be made to realize that the 
chief responsibility, so far as their own 
children are concerned, ‘lies with them. 
Sunday-school leaders and teachers must 
make their methods more consecutive, 
more comprehensive, more thorough; the 
movement for organized young men’s 
classes must spread far and wide; the 
Young Men’s Christian Association must 
press its Bible study campaign and pastors 
must become real Bible expositors. If the 
suggestion of Prof. Phelps of Yale, that 
the college entrance examinations in Eng- 
lish be based on the English Bible, wins 
its way, then preparatory and high schools 
must teach the Bible at least as literature. 
Meanwhile, until such a movement be- 
comes more general, schools like Mount 
Hermon have a unique opportunity. They 
not only deal with the most desirable ma- 
terial for educating young men who are 
eager enough for knowledge to earn its 
cost by the labor of their own hands—but 
they systematically and thoroughly teach, 
with other branches, the book which stim- 
ulates the mind, cultivates the style, and 
helps to form the soundest and the noblest 
character.— By James McConaughy, 
Teacher of the English Bible at Mount 
Hermon School, Massachusetts, in “ Sun- 
day School Times.” 





OUR MODERN WOODMAN 

iy is claimed for the fraternity of 

“Modern Woodman” that they rank 
third among the beneficial organizations of 
the United States. Their annual conven- 
tion, held in Lancaster, which lasted for 
three days, was largely attended and much 
enjoyed by members from all parts of the 
State. The opening address was made by 
Mayor McCaskey, who welcomed the 
visitors to the city. He spoke in half 
humorous vein much as follows: 

Members of the Fraternity of Modern 
Woodmen of America, Gentlemen: This is 
“Penn’s Woods,” and you who are assem- 
bled here to-day are Penn’s Woodmen, for 
do you not represent the State? “ Sylva- 
nians” you might call yourselves, if you 
want the word in familiar Latin. All of us 
are in love with that beautiful Latin word, 
“ Pennsylvania.” It was coined by Charles 
the Second, of England, when he ordered 
the title-deeds of the province made out to 
his loyal subject, William Penn, in payment 
of that forty thousand pounds owed by 
the Crown to his father, Admiral Penn. 
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To coin this word and to make this trade 
were two of the best things ever done by 
the careless and dissolute King Charles. 

One morning, in the early dawn, some 
years ago, as 1 was coming out of Harris- 
burg, I caught the beauty and significance 
of the word as never before. Orion and 
the Dog Star were paling in the southeast, 
and I was having.a good time with myself, 
as I often do, my eyes taking in idly, and 
with no special interest, a railroad car that 
had “Pennsylvania” upon it. Suddenly 
this beautiful word stood forth in all its 
etymological significance and fine historical 
setting. The old day and the new were in 
vivid contrast. It was transfigured, and 
stood there, broad and deep and full of 
meaning, as I had never known it before. 
I felt then and I feel now that the word 
must have come as an inspiration to the 
King—as most good thoughts do come to 
men. We can all felicitate ourselves upon 
it, and especially you Woodmen of the Key- 
stone State, who in a double sense are 
“Pennsylvanians.” 

Woodmen and Log-rollers—and of course 
Lumbermen and Foresters—you have been 
“lifting up the axe against the great trees ” 
in Pennsylvania for two centuries or more, 
and “ making the chips fly ” to such purpose 
that the original forests which once covered 
almost the entire State have fallen before 
you. Statistics show that down to 1850 
about four-fifths of the State was yet in 
timber, one-fifth only having been cleared 
away by the Ancient Woodmen, who pre- 
ceded you. But since that time you Modern 
Woodmen have been such busy wood-chop- 
pers, that, by 1900, the figures were re- 
versed; and hardly one-fifth now remains to 
us as woodland. The farm, it is true, has 
followed the forest, with its more precious 
wheatfields and cornfields, its meadows and 
gardens; and where the savage and the wild 
beast so lately roamed the home and church 
and school, with all the bounty and bless- 
ings of civilization, have succeeded—and it 
is very good. But the pendulum has swung 
much too far; and the State is now trying 
to make some amends for blind folly in the 
reckless destruction of our forests. 

Woodmen that dwell in the forest may 
have an undefined notion—like that of the 
aboriginal inhabitant—that it is of the ever- 
lasting. Not so. The lesson of history 
is plain and clear. There are lands that 
were at one time heavily wooded, support- 
ing a dense population, from which all the 
trees were gradually cut away and no re- 
planting done. With the disappearing 
woods went the streams, the birds, animal 
life generally, and the higher forms of 
vegetation. Men and women also disap- 
peared, for the once fertile regions had 
become deserts, and were therefore de- 
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serted. It has required centuries of time 
to effect this sad change; but kill all the 
trees and the change will come. Nature is 
merciless as fate. 

We have but recently awakened to the 
fact that, as Woodmen, in Pennsylvania we 
have been pushing towards the desert; that 
as Log-rollers we have been clearing the 
way for the bleak mountain side and the 
arid plain. Lancaster county has been a 
garden spot for generations. For nearly 
forty years, according to the showing of 
the United States Census Bureau and of 
the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, she has held first rank among all the 
counties of the United States for her farm 
products. But even here the violent storms 
that sweep the open slopes so furiously at 
times are bearing away annually fertile soil 
in great quantity and of immense value that 
can never be restored. We have cut away 
our timber; and that is true in greater de- 
gree of the State at large. 

You are the Woodman organization of 
the Commonwealth. Let me tell you what 
of late has been done and is now doing to 
make amends for this criminal waste of our 
original. resources. Good men have long 
foreseen the danger, but their warning was 
unheard, at least unheeded. Finally, about 
fifteen years ago, a Commission was ap- 
pointed to make report to the Legislature 
upon the subject of our forest destruc- 
tion. This was in 1893, and the facts 
and -figures presented opened the eyes 
of the Legislature and of the State to the 
urgent need for prompt action. Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, of West Chester, was the leading 
spirit in this great work. He is the Master 
Woodman of Pennsylvania, and I think the 
most useful man now living in the State, 
when I consider the cumulative results of 
his wise and useful effort in behalf of our 
forestry interests. Laws have been passed, 
all the while at his advice and suggestion, 
under which land has been purchased and 
paid for by the State in twenty-three or 
twenty-four counties. Pennsylvania now 
owns about eight hundred thousand acres, 
an area one and one-fourth times that of 
Lancaster county. It will soon own a mil- 
lion acres, on most of which forest growth 
will in time be restored. The good work of 
restoration is fairly started. It will go for- 
ward until future generations shall see our 
hills and mountain sides clothed again in 
forests, to be owned forever by the State, 
the work of erosion checked and the water 
courses running free and full, as of old. 
These State reserves will need woodmen 
and foresters specially trained for this ser- 
vice. Many will be needed. The Mont 
Alto School in Franklin county is already 
at work training young woodmen for this 
special field of labor. I bespeak from you, 
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Modern Woodmen of Pennsylvania, the 
most generous encouragement of this vast 
State interest. 

On occasions of this kind it seems in 
order to say something of Lancaster that 
may be of special interest. We all know 
the romantic and fascinating story of that 
ardent lover of freedom, Marquis de Lafay- 
ette. More than forty years after he saw 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
he comes again to our shores, the distin- 
guished guest of a grateful nation. He 
visits each of the twenty-four States which 
then made up the American Union. The 
story of his triumphal way through a land 
not his own, hailed everywhere with ardent 
affection and gratitude, affords one of the 
unique pages of American history. 

From town to town he went, everywhere 
the guest of the nation. As one of the 
cherished recollections of her girlhood my 
mother would tell of the universal interest 
felt in the coming of Lafayette, and how, 
on the day named, almost everybody in the 
Pequea region was at the Philadelphia turn- 
pike to see him go by with train of decor- 
ated carriages and horsemen, and escort of 
local military organizations. It was so 
everywhere. People flocked from all the 
country-side and lined the roads by which 
he was to pass. 

He was in Lancaster during the closing 
days of July, 1825, and, while here, was 
much impressed with the character of the 
people resulting from our composite nation- 
ality—English, German, French, Scotch, 


Scotch-Irish and Welsh. Here were five. 


different nationalities speaking five different 
languages, belonging to at least a dozen 
different religious denominations, yet one 
people; industrious, granting to others what 
they asked for themselves, and with respect 
for law both human and divine. The rec- 
ord kept by his secretary, Levasseur, shows 
how deeply he was impressed by what he 
saw in Lancaster. He says: 

“A committee from the city of Lancas- 
ter had come as far as the city of Chester 
to visit Lafayette, which city he left July 27, 
after having taken leave there of a great 
number of soldiers of 1776, who were not 
able to receive the last farewell of their 
former General without tears. 

“T believe that I have already noted this 
remarkable fact that in both the North and 
the South in the United States we have met 
men differing in manners, customs and lan- 
guage, yet governed to their common ad- 
vantage by the same democratic form of 
government, and living in perfect harmony 
in the bosom of private happiness and 
public prosperity under the banner of the 
same institutions. From this we have been 
able to conclude naturally that neither the 
size of a State, nor the difference in cus- 
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toms among the inhabitants of the proy- 
inces, is an obstacle to the establishment 
of a republican form of government which 
is based upon an equal appreciation of the 
interests of all. 

“ Nothing perhaps was more calculated to 
confirm General Lafayette in this opinion 
than the sight of the city of Lancaster, and 
the county of the same name, where one 
finds complete union of men from nearly all 
parts of America and Europe, and repre- 
sentatives of almost all the different denomi- 
nations, yet all equally attached to the wise 
institutions that govern them. 

“T shall not attempt to describe the marks 
of attention and esteem which the citizens 
of Lancaster showed to their friend and 
guest, although they did not yield, either 
in munificence or cordiality, to the most 
considerable cities of the Union. But I do 
not wish to pass in silence over the facts, 
which, by their nature, may serve to illus- 
trate the unity of feeling and principles 
which characterize all classes of the Amer- 
ican nation. In consequence I shall recall 
here the visit of the clergy of Lancaster, 
of all the communions from the surround- 
ing districts, who, upon receiving news of 
the arrival of General Lafayette, spontane- 
ously united and came to add their patri- 
otic felicitations to those of the citizens in 
general. An address was made by the Dean 
of the Ministers (Rev. Dr. C. L. Endress) 
in the name of all the communions, with- 
out distinction of denomination. 

“Tf I should report this address it would 
give new weight to what I have said above 
on the character of the American clergy. 
It will suffice, I think, to report only. the 
General’s reply, in which this opinion is 
expressed with a force and precision that 
leaves no doubt of his conviction. ‘I re- 
ceive,’ he said, ‘ with profound gratitude the 
testimonials of esteem and good-will which 
the ministers of this city and surround- 
ing places have been pleased to give me; 
and which you, sir, have expressed to me in 
a manner so touching. In my happy jour- 
ney through the country I have often had 
the opportunity to observe the veneration 
which the clergy of all denominations have 
inspired, whose members, being the apostles 
of the rights of man, are always the consis- 
tent organ of a religion founded ordinarily 
upon the principles of liberty and equality, 
and on the election of evangelical ministers 
by the people.’ ” 

This is a good leaf from an old book 
found by Prof. E. H. Ranck, in the Enoch 
Pratt Library of Baltimore, and for which 
I am indebted to my friend, Mr. F. R. Dif- 
fenderffer. It gives a pleasant picture of 
Lancaster four-score years ago through the 
eyes of a great, good man, to whom we all 
owe the gracious debt of gratitude. We 
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do not know why the picture is not true of 
our present generation, for the men of Lan- 
caster to-day are but “sons of their sires” 
of the olden time. 

Gentlemen, if I have chaffed a little you 
will pardon me, I know. You are members 
of an active and most helpful beneficial 
organization a million strong. As worthy 
representatives of that noble brotherhood, 
for myself and for the city which I have 
the honor to represent, I bid you a cordial 
welcome to Lancaster, and trust that your 
brief stay with us may always be pleasant 
to remember. 

The response to the Mayor’s address was 
made by Hon. J. J. Lybarger, of Harris- 
burg Camp. Other addresses were by Dr. 
S. V. Hoopman, National Lecturer, of 
Chester, and Hon. Charles E. Whelan, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, Supreme National 
Lecturer. In the evening a grand festival 
concert was given in the auditorium by the 
Allentown Band, one of the best musical or- 
ganizations in the State. 





BOOKKEEPING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY J. W. MACDONALD. 


the very beginning the pupils are 
in an elaborate course of 


N 
I started 
double entry, adapted to the needs of large 


commercial or industrial establishments, 
with all the intricacies in the way of books 
and commercial papers that such business 
requires. How this lessens the general 
utility of the subject will appear from a 
little analysis of the case. 

There is a certain knowledge of book- 
keeping that every one—the farmer, the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, the professional 
man, in short, every one with an occupa- 
tion—ought to have. Every woman at the 
head of a household ought to be able to 
keep a systematic account of expenses, and 
I believe that if this were always done it 
would prevent a great deal of domestic 
infelicity. 

Now it is very seldom that any of these 
occupations require an elaborate system of 
double-entry bookkeeping, but, instead, only 
a single form of single entry. Indeed this 
is all that is needed in the vast majority 
of cases where accounts have to be kept 
or ought to be. Moreover to put pupils 
destined for such occupations as I have 
named through an elaborate course in 
double-entry bookkeeping and all its ad- 
juncts is not only needless, but, in my opin- 
ion, a waste of time. 

The farmer, for example, needs to know 
enough bookkeeping to keep accounts with 
his crops and customers, but the intelligent 
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farmer needs something else; he needs to 
know a good deal about physics and chem- 
istry, about geology and botany, about rais- 
ing and caring for horses and cattle, about 
insects and birds, both useful and injurious 
to vegetation and many other things; and 
so far as he is, while at school, diverted 
from studying these, to the learning of a 
complex, and for him impracticable system 
of bookkeeping, his training, it seems to 
me, is misdirected, and his education will 
be defective. 

Some one may raise the point that the 
simple form of bookkeeping of which I am 
speaking can easily be learned by one after 
leaving school, when he comes to need it. 
I have no doubt that this is true of a good 
many things that are taught in our schools; 
but the one who raises this point overlooks, 
in the case of bookkeeping, a part of the 
problem. There are things that are easily 
learned, but they are not, therefore, easily 
and persistently done unless they are trans- 
formed by training into habits. Keeping a 
diary is one of these, and bookkeeping is 
another. There are many diaries and 
many cash accounts opened on the first of 
January that are closed informally before 
the first of February. Notwithstanding: 
the knowledge, there is a mental resistance,. 
a procrastinating inertia that brings the 
attempt to naught. It is indeed easy to 
learn to keep simple accounts, but there is 
need of extended practice until habit does 
away with that initial sense of drudgery 
about it, and makes the doing agreeable 
and easy. The place to give this practice 
and to form this habit is in the school. 

I have dwelt somewhat in detail upon 
this phase of bookkeeping because it is 
typical, and because it is one that the mod- 
ern high school commercial course, unfor- 
tunately as it seems to me, almost wholly 
overlooks. I believe that the earlier 
method of treating the subject was more 
rational and better for general high schools 
than the one now prevailing. It began 
with some of the most common forms of 
single entry, taught incidentally how to 
make bills, notes, checks, how to keep bank 
accounts, etc. Then followed first the sim- 
pler and later the more complex forms of 
double entry. The latter part of the course 
had for its aim the training of specialists. 

One reason why I say this is better for 
general high schools is because it furnishes 
phases of the subject which can be taken 
profitably as electives by pupils who are 
not intending to become bookkeepers. At 
present large high schools offer no instruc- 
tion in the subject that meets this want. 
This class of pupils must take either what 
would be of little use to them or nothing. 

This might perhaps be excusable in high 
schools near large cities, where there will 
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always be a good demand for skilled book- 
keepers, but the misfortune is that the 
small high school thinks it must imitate 
their methods of treating the subject, or 
do nothing in it at all, although it is situ- 
ated in a community that has no use for 
any but the simpler forms of bookkeeping. 
For instance, there are now cases in this 
State (Massachusetts) where schools situ- 
ated in communities almost exclusively 
agricultural are struggling with a system 
of bookkeeping designed for large and com- 
plicated commercial enterprises——a system 
that no enterprise in the towns which the 
schools serve in any way calls for. The 
result is that the work is unreal to the 
pupils, is not well done, and the impression 
is stamped on the minds of pupils that 
bookkeeping is something very intricate 
and confusing. 

If questioned as to this anomaly, the 
teacher’s first excuse is, “It is what they 
are doing” in this or that city high school; 
and his second, “Some pupils may want 
to get a position in the city as a book- 
keeper,” or words to that effect. 

In this last statement is revealed one 
serious fault in country high schools; they 
are educating their pupils, not to live at 
home, but to leave home. This, it seems 
to me, is wrong. The emphasis should be 
reversed. The assumption should be that 
the pupils are to be fitted for life in their 
home towns, and the burden of adapting 
themselves to conditions should be thrown 
upon those who go away rather than upon 
those who remain.—Massachusetts Report, 
1906-7. 





HOW TO HELP THE SCHOOLS. 


IMPORTANT PART THAT WOMEN CAN PLAY. 


N his address before the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of New York State, said: 
All public undertakings in which both 
sexes are concerned will be better managed 
through the co-operation of both men and 


women. Their qualities supplement each 
other. If school boards were to be made 
up exclusively of women they would be no 
better and probably, in general, not so good 
as when composed exclusively of men; for 
women are not, upon the average, as well 
adapted to public administration as men, 
and experience shows that after the nov- 
elty of the first admission of women to 
such boards wears off the women who are 
least adapted to such boards seek and se- 
cure places upon them. I have no objec- 
tions to women in school boards, and there 
are many women whom I should much pre- 
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fer to many of the men who are in such 
places; but if you will use your influence 
to secure the election or appointment of 
decent and capable men on school boards, 
and if you will insist that boards, however 
composed, shall honestly and completely 
perform their duties you will accomplish 
more than you will by contending for the 
election or appointment of women thereto, 

School boards often require prompting, 
and even insistence, from the outside about 
things which will need to be done. Public 
officials find it very easy to perform duties 
to which no one objects. It is very com- 
fortable to receive the honors of a position 
without undertaking the things which re- 
quire time, exactness, knowledge of the law 
and courage, and which stir opposition and 
acrimony. There are not many vicious 
Boards of Education, but there are a great 
many which need to be told of things that 
need to be done and ought to be called to 
account for leaving them undone. 

The temperaments, tastes and experi- 
ences of women lead them, very often, to 
see those things more clearly than men do. 
They can be exceedingly helpful in getting 
them done if they will go about it rightly. 

All schoolhouses should be clean and 
sanitary, well lighted and ventilated. The 
housekeeping standards of women are 
higher than those of men, but none too 
high. You may be assured that whatever 
you may do to have and to keep the school- 
houses of your town clean and decent will 
be appreciated. If they are not so, put it 
up to the trustees or the Board of Educa- 
tion bluntly and publicly, and if you get 
no relief publish your complaint in the 
newspapers; and if the appeal to local 
sentiment fails write the Education Depart- 
ment to the end that an inspection may be 
ordered and such directions given as may 
be necessary. 

Without any law or any official action 
you can hang pictures in the schoolroom 
and do other things to make it attractive, 
warm the soul of the teacher and cultivate 
the tastes of the children. 

The law requires that every child under 
fourteen years old, and every child between 
fourteen and sixteen, who is not at work, 
shall be in school whenever the public 
schools are in session. The trustees and 
Boards of Education are required to know 
of all such children in their districts and 
towns and to see that they are in school. 
Nothing, not even poverty, or the need of 
the labor of the child, or the wishes of the 
parents, is allowed by the law to deprive 
the child of an elementary education. Yet 
many a child is being kept from it. The 
percentage of illiteracy in the State of New 
York is many times greater than in Britain, 
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or France, or the German empire, or 
Switzerland, or Scandinavia, or Japan. 
Anything that you will do to support or 
force school officers to exact the complete 
attendance of all children of school age 
will be a substantial public service. If 
they refuse after their attention is called 
to a specific case you may be sure of help 
from the attendance division of the State 
Department. 

You may help the elementary schools, at 
least, by opposing any more additions to 
their work before something is taken out. 
They are overloaded. I am not saying that 
the schools have been wrong in responding 
to our complex present-day life, but I have 
no hesitancy in saying that one enthusiast 
after another has added something to the 
work of the schools until, too often, we do 
not do what we undertake to do as well as 
it ought to be done; and yet the children 
are permitted to think that they know more 
than their parents do, when they are wholly 
without absolute knowledge and wholly 
unable to do anything with exactness. If 
you will resist further demands upon the 
lower schools and insist that their work be 
simplified and drilled’ in more deeply you 
will aid in training boys and girls for more 
easily doing the work of the upper schools, 
or for earning a living if they do not go 
to the upper schools at all. 

You may help great numbers of children, 
and your country as well, if you will join 
in a movement to overthrow the prevalent 
idea that success in life depends upon being 
lawyers, or doctors, or dentists, or engi- 
neers, or captains of something or other; 
if you will lead them to know that the 
greater part of them will be more useful 
and happy through working with their 
hands; and if you will aid in providing 
public schools, following right after the 
elementary schools, where the skilled voca- 
tions are made a reasonable offset for the 
literary, scientific and professional work 
of the public high schools and of the col- 
leges and universities. 

You may help the schools by helping the 
teachers. You may help the teachers by 
being considerate and by sympathetic con- 
ference quite as much as by criticism or 
by exacting special attentions which they 
cannot give. The teachers of the elemen- 
tary schools are all women, and are in 
nearly every case conscientious, often over- 
conscientious; you will give them help and 
get help from them by inviting them into 
your clubs and by showing them the social 
attentions which they well deserve. Edu- 
cational exactions which have been put 
upon them for twenty years, and the innu- 
merable other vocations which have opened 
to women, have combined to make legally 
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qualified teachers scarce. Yet the pay is 
small, often much too small, for the service 
rendered and the present-day cost of living. 
Teachers ought not to be left to the neces- 
sity of asking or agitating for the support 
which is imperative to decent living. You 
may help the teachers and help the schools 
by standing for such advance of salaries as 
will respond to the reasonable demands of 
the situation. 

You may aid the schools by assuming, 
and, if necessary, by insisting, that no man 
who is not a gentle man and no woman 
who is not a gentle woman has any right 
to have anything to do with managing or 
teaching them. You will not be wrong if 
you reason that the men and women of 
the schools ought to have the qualities that 
will appeal to the better feelings and com- 
mand the respect of the people; and you 
will be doubly right if you insist that people 
who cannot appreciate the good qualities 
of a teacher shall not be allowed to humili- 
ate a teacher because she is moved by the 
gentility which is vital to the schools. 

I make no mistake when I say that the 
teachers want the help of womanly women, 
and the school system will welcome the co- 
operation of women’s organizations. Yet 
I must remind you that every public school 
is only one unit of a general system of 
education; that its character and procedure 
cannot be easily changed, and that you 
must be pretty well acquainted with the 
history and philosophy of that system, you ° 
must enter into its experiences and share 
in its purposes, before you can hope to be 
of substantial service in re-shaping and 
re-casting it for the better. On the other 
hand, let me say that if you do know that 
history and philosophy, if you have had 
experience, if you do know the difficulties, 
and if you are moved by rational impulses, 
there is no reason whatever why you 
should not take an aggressive course in 
making the schools better than they are; 
and even if some cherished cups and sau- 
cers should be broken there would be no 
permanent reason for crying about it. 

You will not misunderstand me, I am 
sure, if I tell you that both men and women 
are needed in the schools, above the ele- 
mentary grades at least, and you will be 
wisely aiding the educational system if you 
withhold your influence from any move- 
ment calculated to lessen the number of 
men who are teaching. The number is 
already much too small, and it would be 
to the advantage of the schools if it could 
be much enlarged. 

You may help the schools by insisting 
that they shall never be a football of poli- 
tics. The man who makes political patron- 
age a basis of appointment in the schools 
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is, perhaps ignorantly, but none the less 
effectually, an enemy of the schools and a 
curse to the people. 

If you are specially interested in the pub- 
lic schools you may help them by a friendly 
attitude towards the private schools. If 
you have alliance with the private schools, 
you may aid them through cordial relations 
with the public schools. We ought to 
know by this time that no kind of schools 
can thrive through a management which is 
narrow, exclusive, conceited, or mean. 
Meanness defeats itself generally; it does 
with entire certainty in education. If you 
are specially concerned about one grade of 
school—whether it be a primary school, a 
secondary school, a college, a professional 
school, or a university, you will serve it 
best by knowing the work and cultivating 
the acquaintance of all other schools. The 
educational system is knitted together, and 
the strength of each of the parts depends 
upon the relations which it sustains to all 
the rest. 





ENJOYING TROUBLE. 


Men are pretty much alike, after all. 
‘They like to keep their woes in mind, and 
take a good deal of satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness of their sore spots, mental or 
physical. One can sympathize more or less 
with the small boy who did not want to lie 
in a more comfortable position because if 
he did he could not feel his bruises. Mr. 
S. S. Buckman, in his “ John Darke’s So- 
journ in the Cotteswolds,” gives a similar 
instance of human nature which he came 
across in western England. 

I went. up to the neatly built little cot- 
tage. The woman who came to the door 
oe clean and tidy, with a kindly, honest 

ace. 

““How’s George to-day ?” I asked. 


“ Ah, sir, ’ee ain’t no better, not no bet- | 


ter at all. I’m most afeard ’ee’ll be took 
from us. I’m afeard ’ee ain’t much longer 
for this sinful world. Come in, sir, and see 
un. 

“O Maister John, it’s you, is it?” cried 
George, when I had entered. “’Tis a sight 
of a while since I set eyes on you, and be- 
like I sha’n’t do it again.” 

“Oh, cheer up, George! Cheer up! 
It’s no use to give in so soon. How are 
you to-day?” said I. 

“Oh, I be turble bad with rheumatiz; 
turble bad I be. When I do lift me hand 
to me head”—suiting the action to the 
word—“ it do hurt most scandalous, most 
scandalous, sir. Oh-ho-ho! Massy me!” 
he yelled with pain. 

“Well, that’s bad, George,” I returned, 
“but don’t lift it.” 
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“Oh, it do ketch me turble bad when I 
do lift it up,”"—again going through the 
performance,—“ it do make me_ holler. 
Ho! Ho! Ho-o-0-0!” He yelled loud 
enough to be heard all over the parish. 

“ Well, well, George, but don’t lift it up! 
Let it stay quiet. I can see well enough 
that it hurts you.” 

“That’s just what the doctor says,” put 
in the wife. “’Ee says, says ’ee, ‘ Garge, 
don’t ’ee go to lift your arm up to-day.’ 
But, sure as life, Garge will lift it up and 
up, and it do make ’ee holler scandalous.” 





ANTI-RETARDATION INCUBATORS. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 





HE Lord has made many mistakes in 
.this world according to the accepted 
dictums of science. Hardly any of us are 
put together right. Ears of corn must now 
be as big at the silk-end as they are at the 
stalk-end, if not bigger. James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Abraham Lincoln, and a host of other men 
too numerous to mention would all be re- 
jected according to modern perfection 
standards. Even Ex-President Harrison 
was too short in the legs and too long in the 
body to come up to the modern standard of 
our athletic discriminators. A whole lot of 
big men have been little men, and a whole 
lot of little men have been big men, but the 
milling machinery was set wrong some- 
where and by somebody, if modern measures 
in perfection must be followed. 

Children now of the same age must be of 
the same length, same weight, same shape, 
eat the same things at the same hour of the 
day, sit down, stand up, walk around, see 
the same sights, think the same thoughts,— 
in fine, do all the same things at the same 
instant,—in order to prevent retardation in 
their progress through school. This is 
called a great educational principle, and the 
one who discovered it certainly set up a 
cackling far more vociferous than did the 
geese in the night time in Rome on the 
approach of the enemy. 

Let us draw nigh and see what this great 
principle is, and how it can be used so as to 
stop the educational whistle of “down 
brakes,”—east, west, north, and south, in 
this land of ours. The theory of its work- 
ing is this: Every child in the United States 
must start into school at six years of age, 
and it must do a year’s work each year, or 
else it must be branded “ retarded,” and it 
must just be kept in school each year or be 
“retarded,” which is a terrible catastrophe ! 

Suppose we look for a moment at some 
people that have suffered from retardation, 
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and ascertain if possible, how they ever got 
over it. 

Once there lived a big boy named Isaac 
Newton somewhere in England, and he was 
sent to school, and he was not diligent; he 
had a bad attack of retardation, but by the 
aid of a button and his fists he took a run- 
ning start, and eventually in mature man- 
hood this boy, Isaac, pulled himself together 
and went up to the head of the world’s class. 

There was a while later another dunce, 
Adam Clarke, who stood foot in his class, 
but I know that a lot of people, called 
Methodists, are silly enough to believe that 
this same Adam became one of the greatest 
Biblical scholars of his age, and that he 
wrote four ponderous volumes in which he 
explained what the dark passages in our 
Bible mean. Yet, he was awfully, awfully 
retarded, world without end! Read Clarke’s 
Commentaries ! 

There was another big boy named George 
Washington whose father died when he was 
a little chap, but notwithstanding George’s 
retardation he just went about turning logs 
over, watching the stock on the farm, notic- 
ing the animals and playing with other chil- 
dren, but he kept on growing, though badly 
retarded, and he managed here and there to 
pick up little bits of information while keep- 
ing his wits about him, till he became a 
great big man in size, overgrown in body, 
hands, and feet, whew! But mark you, this 
specimen of retardation is still the idol of 
his country. Had there been any trundle- 
bed education then as now, it is doubtful 
whether this George would have been hailed 
as Father of his country,—this two-hun- 
dred-and-forty-pounder ! 

Across the ocean to Scotland now let us 
go. There was a boy, “the wizard of the 
North,” who knew the legends of the 
border. He was never on grade when a 
child. But when he picked up his pen and 
wrote, the world read and applauded! A 
little later came our own novelist and the 
only one America has yet produced. Search 
the records in school or college, and behold 
Hawthorne, the Great Retarder! Like 
Scott he browsed around among the books, 
and that was all. 

The mind of LaPlace that could sweep the 
entire heavens in mature manhood, in early 
life he was a common enough lad. No in- 
dication of what he would be! General 
Grant was slow and sturdy as a boy, with 
a determination to do whatever he under- 
took. Stonewall Jackson, the greatest mili- 
tary genius our Civil war developed, was 
not noted till the crisis came except that he 
obeyed orders. It took the roar of artillery 


and the running, rattling fire of infantry 
to clear up his mental faculties, and put 
them in fine working order. 
this ! 


Enough of 
Great is now retardation ! 
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A child is not retarded in school work 
on account of age. Retardation comes only 
when one does not do a specified amount of 
work in a definite portion of time, and not 
-oadanaiie no difference what his age may 

e. 

I notice posters put up in different cities 
soliciting men to enter the United States 
navy. The age limits are from nineteen to 
thirty-five years. According to this prin- 
ps the man that enlists at thirty years 

age is eleven years retarded, and the one 
at thirty-five is about sixteen years behind 
hand. Putting all children through school 
on the age basis is on a par with this in- 
terpretation of the retardation theory. I do 
not hesitate to affirm that some children 
ought not to be sent to school till they are 
eight, possibly nine years old, and many six © 
and seven-year-old children, if there were 
good places for them to play, ought to be 
out of doors instead of in school, conditions 
permitting. 

There is not to-day an elementary course 
of study in any city in the United States, 
but that a boy or girl nine or ten years of 
age, if turned loose on it and permitted to 
go ahead, would not complete it in three or 
four years. It is better to turn children 
out in a pasture to grow awhile and let them 
get strong than to keep them continuously 
in school swallowing chewed educational 
victuals. Conditions force parents to keep 
their children in elementary schools from 
seven to nine years, not any theory of learn- 
ing, or of body and mind development. 

Some people are born runts and they 
never get beyond the runty stage. These 
want educational incubators in which chil- 
dren can be pipped through their little shells 
each year until at thirteen or fourteen they 
pass into the high school incubator, where 
their age measure is taken each year. 

Were the age theory applied in the prac- 
tical affairs of life, what a shape-up it 
would produce! All the Senators and Con- 
gressmen should be elected at the ages of 
thirty-five and thirty, respectively; all 
clergymen should preach their first sermon 
at a given date, all judges of superior and 
inferior courts must be elected or appointed 
at the same hour, and worst of all school- 
masters and schoolmarms must be con- 
tracted with according to calendar. 

We have had many new educational 
words coined the last few years, so now let 
us usher in “ Retardation” and “Age Edu- 
cational Incubators ” to be used in our latest 
vocabularies. It is not a stock of laziness 
which disqualifies these new discoverers for 
valuable service if they would attack vul- 
nerable things sanely, but they want to ex- 
pose their wares by birth registry. I do not 
want to be a party to an outward bound 
colony of little patients, and later assigned 
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as an administrator on their innocent 
effects. Should I go into this business in 
earnest, I ought to put up a mortality sign 
as a sort of bookkeeper for transportation to 
the other world. But here our own Emer- 
son comes to my relief in his lecture on 
Compensation,—which is that some parents 
are hard-headed and will not rush their chil- 
dren heels foremost through school what- 
ever the Dr. San Grados may advise. 

Let not the little time counters get too 
busy or too strenuous. I am willing for 
them to be stewards by inspiration; but I 
do protest against handing over little chil- 
dren to the tender care of those who appear 
to have been born in the reign of Saturn’s 
father. It were better for some to pass the 
Olympiad of their tender years in crass 
ignorance than to have too much school 
desk learning smothered over them. I 
would rather a little youngster of mine 
played in a green pasture in pleasant 
weather, dressed in a little slit-shirt, than 
to be dressed in knickerbockers and a 
frilled shirt, and to sit much of the time 
in a beautiful schoolhouse with his hands 
folded and “ being good” while his educa- 
tional food is being chewed for him, and 
then he is fed it with a spoon. 

The worst cargo of educational zeal mis- 
directed is that of retardation. Go slow is 
a better policy and not levy tribute on weak 
infancy. There is no telling what kind of 
a human plant may come up out of the rub- 
bish in this American soil—N. E. Journal 
of Education. 





SUMMER HOLIDAY. 
OT for “local color” nor for “ stories ” 
did the Spectator go out into the 
great wheat-raising prairies to spend part 
of a vacation. It was to get breaths of 
real air, vivified by being blown over hun- 
dreds of miles of grass and alfalfa and 
corn and ripening wheat. Every Amer- 
ican citizen ought to get close to the great- 
est source of our National wealth occa- 
sionally, know the men and women who 
dwell there, and understand how its devel- 
opment is brought about. It is worth 
while as an education, and better worth 
while as broadening one’s outlook on the 
working world. With some such reflec- 
tions as these, the stop was made at a Mid- 
dle West town set alongside a slow-flowing 
river, with bottomlands and_ uplands 
stretching away around it in well-improved 
richness. The sun-baked, unpaved streets 





were deserted save for two farm teams 
hitched by the grocery stores while their 
owners were buying supplies for harvest. 
Rather a lonesome picture is the street of 
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a prairie town on a midsummer day, so 
wide a reach of dusty earth between the 
rows of buildings, no two of which are of 
the same height or architecture! The oc- 
casional citizen appears in shirt-sleeves and 
seeks the shady side. 

But it was the real out-of-doors, away 
from the towns, that was sought. The 
liveryman could give no information as to 
a stopping-place. “ Everybody’s mighty 
busy, and I expect they don’t want to take 
boarders,” was his dictum. He was right. 
The housewife in each comfortable farm 
dwelling was toiling over a kitchen stove, 
endeavoring to supply the needs of the 
family and of a half-dozen harvest hands; 
she had no time even to talk of boarders, 
No, it did not matter what rate would be 
paid—it could not be done. Could one get 
a meal? Yes, but it must be pot-luck with 
the workers. As if this were not exactly 
what was wanted! But when the table 
was “ set,” it had a fresh white cloth; there 
were fancy red and blue dishes, and various 
added delicacies that proved, if the surprise 
of the “hands” had not done so, that 
“company” was present. The Spectator 
has gone through the world many years 
seeking places where there would be no 
extra work because of visitors, where one 
more plate and chair would be placed at 
the table—and it would seem like home. 
Rare indeed is this boon; the American 
housewife instinctively adds special favors 
until the charm is broken. If women only 
knew how visitors worship the divinity of 
Things As They Are in the home life, what 
vast trouble and pains would be spared! 

One blessed haven at last was found—a 
wheat farm with big red barns, an old- 
fashioned white house, a creek with cotton- 
woods and box elders along the banks, a 
range of prairie spotted with buffalo grass 
(for this was out on the edge of the 
“short-grass country”), and where the 
housewife had a “hired girl,” remarkable 
treasure. The girl scowled as the conver- 
sation went on regarding the prospective 
boarder, and, as was learned afterward, 
declared, “ It’ll be awful; no one from New 
York will want what we have to eat.” It 
is a satisfaction to chronicle that when a 
week had passed she so far revised her 
opinion as to remark to her mistress, 
“Why, them New Yorkers is just like the 
rest of folks, ain’t they?” If the Western 
farmers could “meet up with” more New 
Yorkers, it would change some notions 
obtained from Populistic speeches about 
the Red Dragon of Wall Street, and from 
lurid tales of the Four Hundred appearing 
in the Sunday supplements. 

However, it is probable that that ster- 
ling family, whose homely courtesy was a 
delight, has yet some lingering doubts con- 
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cerning the visitor who walked for miles 
through the half-brown prairie grass just 
to feel the swish of nature’s carpet against 
feet weary of pavements. It must have 
seemed queer that opportunity was sought 
to pitch wheat for the threshers just to 
experience the actual touch of the work, 
and that one should lie for hours watching 
the fading lights of the summer sky and 
the coming up from the east of the slow- 
moving curtain of blue softly blending into 
night. The dwellers on the plains talk 
much of the sky, but in its weather aspects, 
not of its beauty. There is so much sky, 
such contrast with the narrow ribbons that 
flicker above the city resident! These 
people have a hearty contempt for the 
weather predictions. The Spectator knew 
that city dwellers laughed at the forecasts, 
but always had been consoled by informa- 
tion that the farming communities de- 
pended greatly upon them. But these 
farmers looked at the sky and did their own 
forecasting, chuckling when the telephone 
girl at “central” in the county seat town 
gave out “showers and cooler,” while the 
summer sun was illuminating a sizzling, 
cloudless sky. The view-point of the crop- 


producer dominates the Western farmer;' 
Bs it he regulates his daily programme. 
e 


ry proud is he of the crops. “ Did you 
ever see stich wheat, Mrs. Lyons?” my 
host would exclaim to his wife, for the 
Spectator’s benefit. “No, I never saw 
such wheat,” she would reply dutifully. 
Then: they called to “Chain” Dover 
(how could such a name be evolved?), 
who was stacking grain near by, and re- 
peated the query to him. But “Chain,” 
resting on his work, merely sniffed. 
“Yes,” he drawled, “it’s pretty good, but 
it ain’t near what it was last year—that 
was wheat.” Mr. Lyons spent several 
minutes explaining that “Chain” Dover 
is the most pronounced pessimist in the 
neighborhood. Likewise, they are proud 
of patches of corn that are becoming a part 
of short-grass country agriculture—though 
to the Spectator it seemed a pity to spoil, 
with the vivid green of growing maize, the 
soft brown monotone of the prairie, height- 
ened here and there by the gold of the 
wheat. 

Real cream, yellow, rich, thick; butter, 
naturally high-colored, sweet, delicious; 
fried chicken almost every day—and the 
cook thought the menu would not appeal 
to a New Yorker! When it was explained 
that dressed chickens in the city are usu- 
ally of a varying degree of blueness, while 
these were white, sympathy went out to 
the stranger, and after that it was easier. 
The Western farmer lives well. He does 


not have so much variety as the farmer of 
the Eastern States, because he is less able 
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to possess truck gardens. The climate is 
uncertain on every fruit proposition out- 
side the irrigated region. Berries and pro- 
duce of many sorts suffer from fierce sum- 
mer heat, and from extremes of cold on 
the scantily sheltered plain. So in their 
places come canned goods, which in their 
modern form serve well. Fish, the prod- 
uct of free Government stocking several 
years ago, were in the tree-bordered creek, 
and it was some satisfaction to the Spec- 
tator to help furnish the table by his skill 
with hook and line. It was aggravating, 
however, with hundreds of fattening cattle 
ready for the export trade feeding within 
sight of the porch, to be unable to get a 
first-class beefsteak. The  cold-storage 
process has given the city better meat than 
the country which produces it possesses. 

Why do not farmers build large porches? 
At this comfortable, ten-room farm-house 
was a front porch ten feet long and six 
feet wide, a narrow, useless appendage, 
occupied chiefly at the time of a funeral 
or of a wedding. What satisfaction there 
would have been in a veranda twelve feet 
wide, extending around the southeast cor- 
ner of the house, shaded with vines and 
furnished with swinging seats and rockers! 
It would have cost littl—yet in all the 
Spectator’s travels in the West scarce one 
such has been seen on a working farmer’s 
dwelling. 

On the last day of the outing the host 
tied a ribbon around the neck of the finest 
young turkey on the place, that it might 
be identified, and promised that it shall 
come to the Spectator for his Thanksgiving 
dinner. There will be nothing blue about 
that delicacy from alfalfa-land. We drove 
to town in the evening. It was like an- 
other place. The streets were lined with 
farmers’ teams; a half-dozen automobiles 
were flashing their lights on the highways; 
the “ military ” band was giving a concert; 
along the wooden sidewalks streamed 
crowds of young folks, visiting the drug- 
store soda fountains and the ice-cream 
parlor between tunes from the band stand. 
Two moving picture shows, with shrieking 
phonographs over the doors, lent a touch 
of metropolitanism; one could with closed 
eyes imagine Coney Island or the Great 
White Way. As the only possible method 
of entertainment, the Spectator led the 
party to the “theatorium.” First came an 
illustrated song, “ Love me, and the wor-!l-d 
is m-i-n-e!” by Mr. Partello, by day a 
leading tonsorial artist, his accompanist 
being a telephone girl off duty. Then, in 
flickering light on the screen, “ Nellie, the 
Pretty Typewriter; or, Among the Sky- 
Scrapers of New York.” It was all there 
—Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, the Flat- 
iron, elevated trains, the top-heavy motor 
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omnibus, the park, the boulevard. Moist 
were the Spectator’s eyes as home scenes 
quivered across the canvas. Nellie’s ad- 
ventures did not matter—around her spread 
familiar vistas and accustomed ways. 
What an educator is the moving picture 
show! It has introduced to the dweller in 
the smallest town the sights of all the 
world. It will soon be impossible to sur- 
prise your country cousin when he visits 
the city. That night, as the wheels of. the 
Pullman rolled swiftly eastward, the Spec- 
tator dreamed of Nellie, the pretty type- 
writer, pitching wheat in a prairie field, 
while a beribboned turkey gobbled excit- 
edly of coming rain.—“ Spectator” in The 
Outlook. 


— 





HINTS FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 
GEORGE L, WALTON, M.D. 


gee find themselves unable to sleep 

until the whole household is ac- 
counted for and the house locked for the 
night, until certain news is received, and 
the like. The same tendency postpones 
sleep till all affairs are straightened out in 
the mind, as well as in reality. A little re- 
flection shows how indefinite must be the 
postponement of sleep under such condi- 
tions. 

No training is more important for the 
victim of compulsive tendencies than the 
practice of trusting something to luck and 
to the morrow, and reconciling himself to 
the fact that at no time, in this world, will 
all things be finally adjusted to his satisfac- 
tion. 

Next comes the insistent desire to sleep 
in a certain bed, with a certain degree of 
light or darkness, heat or cold, air or ab- 
sence of air. This is in line with the desire 
to eat certain foods only, at a certain table 
and at a certain time. The man who loses 
his appetite if dinner is half an hour late 
is unable to sleep again if once waked up. 
This individual must say to himself, “ Any 
one can stand what he likes; it takes a 
philosopher to stand what he does not like,” 
and try at being a philosopher instead of a 
sensitive plant. 

Inability to sleep while certain noises are 
continued must be similarly combated. If 
one goes from place to place in search of 
the quiet spot for sleep, he may finally find 
quiet itself oppressive, or, worse yet, may 
be kept awake by hearing his own circula- 
tion, from which escape is out of the ques- 
tion. 

He who finds himself persistently out of 
joint with his surroundings will do well to 
ponder the language of the Chinese phi- 
losopher: “ The legs of the stork are long, 
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the legs of the duck are short; you cannot 
make the legs of the stork short, neither 
can you make the legs of the duck long, 
Why worry?” 

No one can acquire the habit of sleep 
who has not learned the habit of concen- 
tration, of devoting himself single-minded 
to the matter in hand. If we practice de- 
voting out minds, as we do our bodies, to 
one object at a time, we shall not only ac- 
complish more, but with less exhaustion, 
Training in this direction will help us, on 
retiring, to view sleep as our present duty, 
and a sufficient duty, without taking the 
opportunity at that time to adjust (or to 
try to adjust) all our tangles, to review our 
past sources of discomfort, and to speculate 
upon the ills of the future. 

A walk, a bath, a few gymnastic exer- 
cises, will often serve a useful purpose be- 
fore retiring, but if they are undertaken in 


a fretful and impatient spirit, and are ac- 


companied by doubts of their effectiveness 
and the insistent thought that sleep will not 
follow these or any other procedure, they 
are likely to accomplish little. 

The best immediate preparation for sleep 
is the confidence that one will sleep, and 
indifference if one does not. This frame of 


mind is best attained by the habitual adop-- 


tion of the same attitude toward all the 
affairs of life. It is an aid in its adoption 
as regards sleep to learn that many have 
for years slept only a few hours a night, 
without noticeable impairment of their 
health or comfort.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 





THE OLD MAN. 
BY EUGENE FIELD. 


CALLED him the Old Man, but he 

wuzn’t an old man; he wuz a little boy 
—our fust one; ’nd his gran’ma, who'd had 
a heap of experience in sich matters, al- 
lowed that he wuz for looks as likely a 
child as she’d ever clapped eyes on. Bein’ 
our fust, we sot our hearts on him, and 
Lizzie named him Willie, for that wuz the 
name she liked best, havin’ had a brother 
Willyum killed in the war. But I never 
called him anything but the Old Man, and 


that name seemed to fit him, for he wuz. 


one of your sollum babies,—alwuz thinkin’ 
’nd thinkin’ ’nd thinkin’, like he, wuz a 
jedge, and when he laffed it wuzn’t like 
other children’s laffs, it wuz so sad-like. 
Lizzie ’nd I made it up between us that 
when the Old Man growed up we’d send 
him to collige ’nd give him a lib’ril edica- 
tion, no matter though we had to sell the 
farm to do it. But we never cud exactly 
agree as to what we was goin’ to make of 
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him; Lizzie havin’ her heart sot on his 
bein’ a preacher like his gran’pa Baker, 
and I wantin’ him to be a lawyer ’nd git 
rich out’n the corporations, like his uncle 
Wilson Barlow. So we never come to no 
definite conclusion as to what the Old Man 
wuz goin’ to be bime by; but while we wuz 
thinkin’ ’nd debatin’ the Old Man kep’ 
growin’ ’nd growin’, and all the time he 
wuz as serious ’nd sollum as a jedge. 

Lizzie got jest wrapt up in that boy; 
toted him round ever’where ’nd never let 
on like it made her tired,—powerful big 
’nd hearty child too, but heft warn’t nothin’ 
‘longside of Lizzie’s love for the Old Man. 
When he caught the measles from Sairy 
Baxter’s baby Lizzie sot up day ’nd night 
till he wuz well, holdin’ his hands ’nd 
singin’ songs to him, ’nd cryin’ herse’f 
almost to death because she dassent give 
him cold water to drink when he called f’r 
it. As for me, my heart wuz wrapt up in 
the Old Man, too, but, bein’ a man, it 
wuzn’t for me to show it like Lizzie, bein’ 
a woman; and now that the Old Man is— 
wall, now that he has gone, it wouldn’t do 
to let on how much I sot by him, for that 
would make Lizzie feel all the wuss. 

Sometimes, when I think of it, it makes 
me sorry that I didn’t show the Old Man 
some way how much I wuz wrapt up in 
him. Used to hold him in my lap ’nd make 
faces for him ’nd alder whistles ’nd things; 
sometimes I’d kiss him on his rosy cheek, 
when nobody wuz lookin’; oncet I tried to 
sing him a song, -but it made him cry, ’nd 
I never tried my hand at singin’ again. 
But, somehow, the Old Man didn’t take to 
me like he took to his mother: would climb 
down outern my lap to git where Lizzie 
wuz; would hang on to her gownd, no mat- 
ter what she wuz doin’,—whether she was 
makin’ bread, or, sewin’, or puttin’ up 
pickles, it wuz alwuz the same to the Old 
Man; he wuzn’t happy unless he wuz right 
there, clost beside his mother. 

Most all boys, as I’ve heern tell, is proud 
to be round with their father, doin’ what 
he does ’nd wearin’ the kind of clothes he 
wears. But the Old Man wuz diffrent; he 
allowed that his mother wuz his best 
friend, ’nd the way he stuck to her—wall, 
it has alwuz been a great comfort to Lizzie 
to recollect it. 

The Old Man had a kind of confidin’ 
way with his mother. Every oncet in a 
while, when he’d be playin’ by hisself in 
the front room, he’d call out, “ Mudder, 
mudder”; and no matter where Lizzie 
wuz,—in the kitchen, or in the wood-shed, 
or in the yard, she’d answer: “ What is it, 
darlin’?” Then the Old Man ’ud say: 
“Tum here, mudder, I wanter tell you 
sumfin’.” Never could find out what the 
Old Man wanted to tell Lizzie; like’s not 
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he didn’t wanter tell her nothin’; may be 
he wuz lonesome ’nd jest wanted to feel 
that Lizzie wuz round. But that didn’t 
make no diff’rence; it wuz all the same to 
Lizzie. No matter where she wuz or what 
she wuz a-doin’, jest as soon as the Old 
Man told her he wanted to tell her some- 
thin’ she dropped ever’thing else ’nd went 
straight to him. Then the Old Man would 
laff one of his sollum, sad-like laffs ’nd put 
his arms round Lizzie’s neck ’nd whisper— 
or pertend to whisper—somethin’ in her 
ear, ’nd Lizzie would laff ’nd say, “Oh, 
what a nice secret we have atween us!” 
and then she would kiss the Old Man ’nd 
go back to her work. 

Time changes all things,—all things but 
memory, nothin’ can change that. Seems 
like it wuz only yesterday or the day before 
that I heern the Old Man callin’, “ Mudder, 
mudder, I wanter tell you sumfin’,” and 
that I seen him put his arms around her 
neck ’nd whisper softly to her. 

It had been an open winter, ’nd there 
wuz fever all around us. The Baxters lost 
their little girl, and Homer Thompson’s 
children had all been taken down. Ev’ry 
night ’nd mornin’ we prayed God to save 
our darlin’; but one evenin’ when I come 
up from the wood lot, the Old Man wuz 
restless ’nd his face wuz hot ’nd he talked 
in his sleep. May be you’ve been through 
it yourself,—may be you’ve tended a child 
that’s down with the fever; if so, may be 
you know what we went through, Lizzie 
*nd me. The doctor shook his head one 
night when he come to see the Old Man; 
we knew what that meant. I went out- 
doors,—I couldn’t stand it in the room 
there, with the Old Man seein’ ’nd talkin’ 
about things that the fever made him see. 
I wuz too big a coward to stay ’nd help his 
mother to bear up; so I went out-doors 
*nd brung in wood,—brung in wood enough 
to last all spring,—and then I sat down 
alone by the kitchen fire ’nd heard the clock 
tick ’nd watched the shadders flicker 
through the room. 

I remember Lizzie’s comin’ to me and 
sayin’: “ He’s breathin’ strange-like, ’nd his 
little feet is cold as ice.” Then I went into 
the front chamber where he lay. The day 
wuz breakin’; the cattle wuz lowin’ out- 
side; a beam of light come through the 
winder and fell on the Old Man’s face,— 
perhaps it wuz the summons for which he 
waited and which shall some time come to 
me ’nd you. Leastwise the Old Man 
roused from his sleep ’nd opened up his 
big blue eyes. It wuzn’t me he wanted to 
see. 

“ Mudder! mudder!” cried the Old Man, 
but his voice warn’t strong ’nd clear like 
it used to be. “Mudder, where be you, 
mudder ? ” 
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Then, breshin’ by me, Lizzie caught the 
Old Man up ’nd held him in her arms, like 
she had done a thousand times before. 

“What is it, darlin’? Here I be,” says 
Lizzie. 

“Tum here,” says the Old Man,—“ tum 
here; I wanter tell you sumfin’.” 

The Old Man went to reach his arms 
around her neck ’nd whisper in her ear. 
But his arms fell limp and helpless-like, ’nd 
the Old Man’s curly head drooped on his 
mother’s breast. 


COST OF RAISING A FAMILY. 


W HILE these people are discussing the 

problems of supporting a family of 
two or three on $1,800 per year, I am sit- 
ting here wondering what they do with 
their money. I graduated in 1877, saved 
up a few hundred dollars on a salary of 
about $60 per month and was married in 
1882. For eighteen years I taught school 
on a salary of from $600 to $1,000 per year. 
I have a wife—as good as they make them 
—and four children, aged 11, 19, 22 and 25. 
From these children I have never asked or 
received a dollar toward the support of the 
family. What they have earned they have 
used as their own. The eldest has a little 
real estate, a motor boat, and some money 
in the bank. The second has a surveyor’s 
transit and surveying equipment that cost 
him $300, and has an equity in about 100 
acres of good land, and has about $200 in 
the savings bank. The next, my only 
daughter, has a piano and about $100 in 
the bank. The youngest has about $25 in 
the savings bank. ' 

The eldest boy has had three years in the 
State University. The second one is now 
in his third year. My daughter has gradu- 
ated from the full course at the State 
Normal School. The youngest goes to 
school every day. I have paid for their 
education. 

During the period of family raising I 
have lost my entire household equipment, 
worth at least $1,000, by fire, without insur- 
ance. I lost $400 in a newspaper ven- 
ture. I have paid for support of churches, 
political parties, and grafters of one sort 
and another not less than $500, probably 
twice that sum. During that time, and 
prior to 1900, my entire income was my 
salary. I never received a gift, legacy, or 
other assistance from anyone. Since 1900 
I have made some business ventures which 
have been more or less successful. But be- 
fore I could make these ventures it was 
necessary for me to have a little money. 
This I had secured in the form of a $2,- 
000 life insurance policy in a good old line 
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company. I took the insurance when my 
first baby was born, and religiously kept it 
in force. It was the foundation of my 
financial success, if my present very modest 
state of prosperity can be called by that 
flattering term. 

I have always lived comfortably. - I have 
often paid $40 for a suit of clothes, and my 
wife never wants me to wear less than a 
$3 hat. My wife has done her own house- 
work, trained her own children, stuck to 
her own husband, and occasionally taken 
one or two boarders, to help out when the 
hardest times were on us. I never allowed 
myself to go into debt, except to pay life 
insurance or to buy property. I have not 
always paid cash for expenses, but have 
settled all such bills monthly. I have had 
no expensive habits, though I have owned 
three horses. In 1900 I gave up my salary 
and ventured in business, but I have care- 
fully kept my living expenses within the 
old lines, for, as I say, we have always 
lived comfortably enough. I would be 
glad to travel a little more, give a little 
more to causes which I cherish and help 
a few deserving friends. I hope to do so 
some day. Now, if I and my wife have 
done this on a salary never in excess of 
$1,000, and more often less than $800 per 
year, I would like to know what is the 
matter with the people who get $1,700 or 
$1,800 a year, and think they must forego 
the joys of a family for fear that they will 
die of poverty. My advice to these people 
is that they would be taking a long step 
toward ultimate prosperity if they should 
voluntarily ask for a reduction of salary 
to about $1,000 for the next two years. 
But these people will not take advice. Let 
them climb and die—American Magasine. 


PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


A” essay on Education by Professor 

Huxley written forty years ago says, 
“The boys and girls for whose education 
the school boards have to provide have not 
merely to discharge domestic duties, but 
each of them is a member of a social and 
political organization of great complexity, 
and has, in future life, to fit himself into 
that organization, or be crushed by it. To 
this end it is surely needful, not only that 
they should be made acquainted with the 
elementary laws of conduct, but that their 
affections should be trained so as to love 
with all their hearts that conduct which 
tends to the attainment of the highest good 
for themselves and their fellow-men, and 
to hate with all their hearts that opposite 
course of action which is fraught with 
evil.” 
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The latest platform of the National Edu- 
cational Association says, “ We earnestly 
recommend to boards of education, princi- 
pals, and teachers the continuous training 
of pupils in morals and in business and 
professional ethics, to the end that the com- 
ing generation of men of affairs may have 
a well-developed abhorrence of unfair deal- 
ing and discrimination.” 

These utterances interpret and empha- 
size a growing consciousness of the inade- 
quacy of our systems of education for the 
needs of the people. It is true that it is 
not the object of a public school system 
to prepare men to die or to fit them for 
heaven, but it ought to be the object of the 
public school system to prepare men to live 
and to fit them for useful service in the 
Republic. For this, knowledge of facts is 
not enough; understanding of laws and 
principles is not enough. The training of 
the intellect to appreciate as well as under- 
stand duties, and the training of the will 
to obey the voice of conscience in its sum- 
mons to duty, are at least as important as 
knowing how to read, to write, and to 
cipher. If there is a better definition of 
education than that which is furnished by 
Professor ‘Huxley, we have never seen it: 
“Education is the instruction of the intel- 
lect in the laws of Nature, under which 
name I include not merely things and their 
forces, but men and their ways; and the 
fashioning of the affections and of the will 
into an earnest and loving desire to move 
in harmony with those laws.” We are 
beginning to realize that our systems of 
education must include not only instruction 
of the intellect in the laws of Nature and 
of life, but also the fashioning of the affec- 
tions and the will into an earnest and lov- 
ing desire to move in harmony with those 
laws; and if this desire is to be earnest 
and loving, if it is to be inspired by any- 
thing else than fear of punishment and 
hope of reward, it must be inspired by love, 
either for the lawmaker, that is God, or 
for the subjects of the laws, whose welfare 
depends on the obedience to them, that is 
men, or by love both for God and for men, 
that is religion. 

The problem before the American public 
is both difficult and fundamental. It is 
nothing else than this: How can a State 
which has no denominational bias inspire 
its children with that loving and earnest 
Obedience to the laws of righteousness, 
with that high resolve to fulfill nobly all 
their duties, which constitute the very es- 
sence of the religious life? We shall not 
solve this problem by attempting to divide 
children into two sections, and organizing 
the schools to furnish instruction in the 
laws of Nature and of life, while we trust 
to the churches and to the homes to fashion 
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the affections and the will into an earnest 
and loving ‘desire to obey those laws. 
Pupils cannot thus be divided into separate 
compartments; religion cannot thus be set 
apart from life and developed in the indi- 
vidual apart from the rest of his develop- 
ment. Man is a unit; religion is the art 
of living. We cannot treat a child like an 
electric bulb in the public school, fashion 
the bulb and put in the filament, and then 
call upon the church to turn on the electric 
current. 

Nor can we solve this problem by aban- 
doning the public school and substituting 
the church school. There are few who 
will assert that the children of parochial 
schools show by their lives that they are 
better trained in habits of obedience to 
duty than the children of the public school, 
and certainly the few who do assert this 
will find it impossible to persuade their 
fellow-citizens of the truth of their con- 
tention. There is small reason to affirm 
that the children in Italy, Spain, France, 
England, and Ireland, who have been 
trained in parochial schools, show any 
more earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with the laws of God than do the 
children who have been trained in the 
American public schools. There is as lit- 
tle reason to affirm that the graduates of 
parochial schools in America, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, show in 
their business and social dealings any more 
unselfish devotion to duty than their fel- 
lows who have been trained in the schools 
of the State. Denominational theology 
may be important to secure the loyalty of 
pupils to their own church; it may be 
claimed to be important as a means of 
preparation for death and for immortality ; 
but there is nothing to indicate that it is 
important as a preparation for the life of 
loyal service upon this earth. No denomi- 
nation has a monopoly of honesty of action 
and kindliness of spirit. If the prophet 
Micah is right, and what the law requires 
of God’s children is that they should do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
their God, the divine requirements are not 
better fulfilled by the members of one de- 
nomination than by those of another. 

The Outlook heartily agrees with the 
recommendation of the National Educa- 
tional Association. We heartily indorse 
the demand that there shall be a frank 
recognition of the necessity of “continu- 
ous training of pupils in morals and in 


business and professional ethics, to the end 


that the coming generation of men of af- 
fairs may have a well-developed abhorrence 
of unfair dealing and discrimination.” 
Where there is a will there is a way. In 
the past the will has been wanting. Amer- 
ica had to try to its conclusion the experi-+ 
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ment of secular education by secular 
schools, and_ religious education by 
churches and Sunday-schools. Americans 
are wisely discontented with the result. 
Not only public educators, but parents and 
patriots of every description as well, have 
before them no more important subject for 
study than this: How shall we Americans, 
with our different denominational tenets, 
our different spiritual temperaments, our 
different religious liturgies, unite in a com- 
mon effort to promote, through the public 
school, that spirit of loyalty to conscience, 
that earnest and loving obedience to divine 
law, which constitutes the very essence of 
religion and the most fundamental quality 
of good citizenship ?—Outlook. 


REAL WORLD POWER. 


W HETHER or not we did any good to 

the Cubans by sending our army and 
navy to expel Spain may be questioned by 
some; but we met there a foe more powerful 
than Spain, and conquered it. When this 
fearful antagonist was routed it helped the 
whole world, and harmed no one. It was a 
victory of peace in the midst of war. The 
hero who gave the race the victory died of 
the pestilence, but the triumph remained a 
triumph. This was the conquest of yellow 
fever. 

We are putting $300,000,000 into a ditch 
across Panama. The French failed, but we 
are succeeding. We are moving dirt so 
fast that it is a marvel to the engineering 
world. As the big ditch moves steadily on 
to completion every American heart swells 
with pardonable pride in the deed. But the 
digging of the ditch is in all probability sec- 
' ondary to another achievement at Panama, 
which will be farther reaching than any 
possible triumph of engineering. We have 
established an experimental station in decent 
living in the tropics for which the world has 
been waiting. 

Ever since we began talking of the 
Isthmian canal its opponents have said that 
we should lose hundreds of thousands of 
lives in the work. Panama was the home of 
pestilence. Malaria was a part of the every- 
day life, and yellow fever was perennial. 
Other places had yellow jack at times; 
Panama was his permanent dwelling place, 
and the national flag of the isthmus should 
have been the saffron banner of plague. 
They said this, and they said true. 

But we have made a city down there 
where yellow fever and malaria are un- 
known. We have found out the causes of 
these diseases, and we have made a healthy 
town in the old home of the fevers. It is 
all a matter of taking intelligent pains. 
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Mosquitoes must not be allowed to breed, 
There must be no undrained swamps, no 
stagnant water. There must be no cess- 
pools and open sewers for typhoid. Water 
must be sterilized. Flies must be fought, 
Rats must be exterminated. Every host for 
a germ must be hunted out and killed. Re- 
sult: A tropical city as free from disease as 
those of the North. . 

A good example spreads, even in Spanish 
America. Our brethren of the disease-rid- 
den littorals of South America and Mexico 
are beginning to see the tremendous impor- 
tance of the methods of the health depart- 
ment of Panama. They are sending com- 
mittees to find out how we doit. The good 
health of the canal zone bids fair to become 
contagious. The lazarettos of South 
America are likely to be wiped out by a 
wave of hygiene from our good health 
breeding station on the isthmus. 

This will be worth more than the canal. 
A real world power is the one that shows 
the world how to live. New Zealand and 
Switzerland are far more important as 
world powers to-day than is Russia. And 
if we can show how life in the tropics may 
be made healthful, we shall open the way 
for the development of millions of square 
miles of the world’s richest lands, on which 
the people of the future will live in com- 
fort and plenty. Such plague spots as Bom- 
bay and Calcutta will learn how to purge 
themselves of their disease, and we shall 
have done more of good than the most opti- 
mistic ever dreamed of.—Cleveland Press. 


WISE WORDS TO TEACHERS. 





Pee points made by President Roose- 
velt in an address to teachers should 
grip the attention of the practical person 
interested in the efficiency of our public 


school system. That the public school 
should be primarily an institution for 
character-building rather than an intellec- 
tual hot-house for the forcing of tender 
plants is no new doctrine, but it is one 
which cannot be emphasized too often. 
The first duty of the public school is to 
turn out “boys and girls who, when men 
and women, will add to the sum of good 
citizenship of the nation.” The farther 
the public school departs from this ideal, 
the nearer its efforts approach failure. 
And in this work of character-building, 
President Roosevelt might have added, an 
ounce of example is worth a ton of pre- 
cept. If our boys and girls are to learn 
the lessons of good citizenship their teach- 
ers must be the kind of men and women 
whose lives inspire respect. In other 
words, teachers must be chosen for more 
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than their purely educational qualifica- 
tions. Many an old-fashioned teacher, to 
whom the modern examination for fitness 
would prove an insurmountable barrier, 
instilled into the minds of his pupils prin- 
ciples that have made all the difference for 
them between success and failure. That 
there are many teachers of that stamp to- 
day nobody denies, but there is always 
danger, with the influx of educational fads 
and frills, that the true and underlying 
purpose of a school system maintained by 
the State may be forgotten. 

Of scarcely less importance is the sec- 
ond thought contained in President Roose- 
velt’s address: the necessity of training 
the boys and girls toward and not away 
from the farm and the workshop. There 
is a real and imminent danger that the 
“dignity of labor,” that greatly over- 
worked phrase, will be used for preach- 
ment rather than practice. The education 
of the hand is a no less important branch 
of school work than the education of the 
brain, and when recognition of this prin- 
ciple finds general expression in the school 
curriculum, a long step will have been 
taken toward solving the problem of con- 
gested population in our cities—Pittsburg 
Gazette. 





SIGNS OF RAIN. 





The following signs of rain, in metrical 
version, are from an old “ Second Reading 
Book” printed in Dublin, Ireland, about 
seventy years ago: 


The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from the cobwebs creep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head. 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky; 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark: How the chairs and tables crack; 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry; 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine! 
The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Illumed the dewy dell last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o’er the green; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays; 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is dressed; 


IRA D. SANKEY. 





Though June, the air is cool and chill, 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill, 
My dog so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton bones, on grass to feast. 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

And headlong downward seem to fall 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 

’Twill surely rain: I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 


IRA D. SANKEY. 


S feae death of Ira D. Sankey filled the 

newspapers with anecdotes about his 
life. We are told, says the New York 
Post, of the impression which his singing 
first made on Moody, of his improvising 
the tune for “The Ninety and Nine,” of 
the huge crowds, sometimes 20,000 people, 
who came to the Moody and Sankey re- 
vival meetings, and of the enormous sales 
of the “Gospel Hymns.” The number of 
copies printed is reported to be 50,000,000; 
and even if this figure is somewhat exag- 
gerated, the great popularity of these 
hymns is one of the important facts with 
which historians of American culture must 
reckon. Publishers complain that there is 
little or no demand for good poetry; but 
year in and year out the Moody and San- 
key hymns keep the presses busy. 

Such revival services as first gave them 
vogue we are not likely to see again, at 
least in the East. The efficacy of this 
method of appeal is now gravely distrusted. 
Mr. Moody himself, in his later years, is 
said to have doubted whether the effect of 
revivals was permanent. He found that, 
after the excitement had died out, the 
tears and groans from “ conviction of sin” 
and the ecstasies of conversion left many 
men about where they were before, only 
a little more indifferent and callous. 

And yet we would not undervalue these 
hymns—the solace they have brought in 
sorrow, the inspiration in moments of de- 
spondency, the strength in the hour of 
weakness. They are, after all, not to be 
judged by the strict canons of musical and 
literary art. In their own field they are 
a law unto themselves. Many a man who 
can coolly dissect poetry and music, of far 
higher technical excellence and can lay his 
finger unerringly upon the flaws, would 
hesitate to subject these hymns to critical 
analysis; for behind the empty and jing- 
ling words may lie a world of tender 
memory and profound emotion. The fa- 
miliar cadence may recall the quiet Sun- 
days of childhood and the menacing or 
pleading voice of the preacher; the aspira- 
tions of youth and its lofty resolves; and 
the solemn farewells of death. These im- 
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ages may come thronging back, more vivid 
than any evoked by the organ-notes of 
Milton. And even those for whom per- 
sonally the “Gospel Hymns” may mean 
little or nothing, will do well to remember 
that it was Pater, a very high priest of 
culture, who said that “nothing which has 
ever interested living men and women can 
wholly lose its vitality—no language they 
have spoken, nor oracle beside which they 
have hushed their voices, no dream which 
has once been entertained by actual human 
minds, nothing about which they have ever 
been | passionate or expended time and 
zeal. 


THE CONCRETE AGE. 


HEN Thomas A. Edison in a recent 
interview said that under patents he 
had just secured for iron moulds, it would 
be possible to make a three-story dwelling 
for $1000, he spoke rather as advance 
agent than as inventor or electrician. But 
no doubt exists that reinforced concrete is 
about to drive out brick and stone for many 
structures, exactly as the framed basket- 
like steel building has driven out the old 
cast-iron pillar and wrought-iron girder, 
which fifty years ago superseded the stone 
front and timber beam. 

Reinforced concrete for one thing is 
about to save the forests. It can be em- 
ployed for telegraph and telephone poles 
more cheaply than timber, taking the life 
of both. Inclosing walls, now of brick, or 
made of wooden fencing, will before long 
be of concrete. All permanent frames and 
stands are destined, when permanent, to be 
of concrete, just as some of the college 
stadiums are, and as the Romans built their 
later amphitheaters of cement, though they 
did not enjoy the extreme economy of our 
steel reinforcement. 

The staircase in dwelling houses, large 
and small, eats up much lumber in this 
country and is the cause and origin of 
many fires. When concrete forms and 
shapes have been carried a little farther 
staircases of reinforced concrete, free from 
all fire risks, will grow familiar, saving 
cost both in construction and repair. 

Cheap as concrete is to-day, it will grow 
far cheaper when gangs for its construc- 
tion are organized, the process improved, 
interchangeable parts come into play and 
the same moulds are used again and again. 
The next great field for concrete is going 
to be the small suburban house, which, if 
it will not be as cheap as Mr. Edison pre- 
dicts, will be far cheaper than any current 
construction.—Philadelphia Press. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


BY 0. T. CORSON. 
HE close of another institute season in 
Pennsylvania seems to be an oppor- 
tune time to record a few observations rel- 
ative to Pennsylvania institutes in particu- 
lar and teachers’ institutes in general. 

Each year’s experience in this great State 
has confirmed the conviction, previously 
expressed, that there is no other audience 
which can be compared to that of a Penn- 
sylvania institute in enthusiasm. Its size, 
as a rule, is limited only by the seating and 
standing capacity of the largest hall to be 
found in the community where it is held, 
and to the speaker with a sane and hopeful 
message such an audience furnishes a rare 
opportunity to say the thing that will help 
teachers to help themselves, and that will 
cause patrons to take a keener interest in 
the education of their children. 

To the sour-tempered educational icono- 
clast, whose only thought is that of criti- 
cising everything that has ever been done 
in schools, with which he has had no con- 
nection, who feels that an ignorant world 
is not yet ready for his wise message of 
advanced (?) thought, who gets “mad” 
at an audience which will not listen to his 
scolding and fault-finding, and who does 
not come to himself long enough to realize 
that the reason he is not appreciated is 
found in the fact that there is nothing in 
his personality or message to call forth ap- 
preciation—to such a man, the Pennsyl- 
vania institute is a “mob,” and “ unruly 
crowd,” seeking’ to be “ entertained” and 
not “capable of following a scientific dis- 
cussion of a serious problem,” etc., etc. If 
such unhappy beings, whose very serious- 
ness is a constant source of amusement to 
all who meet them, could but see them- 
selves for a single day as they really ap- 
pear to those who are so unfortunate as to 
be compelled to associate with them, there 
might yet be hope that a little common 
sense might find its way into their nar- 
row minds and a few rays of light and 
sweetness penetrate their darkened souls. 

One of the many interesting things to 
note is the coming and going, year by year, 
of the sensational isms and discoveries of a 
few individuals whose desire for: notoriety 
is their ruling motive. High sounding 
phrases and words of great length and little 
meaning are their stock in trade, and when 
the educational atmosphere settles down and 
clears up, after one of their explosions, it is 
evident that nothing of value not already 
known in a simpler and therefore better 
form, has resulted from all the noise. 

The storm of “apperception” which 
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swept down upon us a few years ago has 
practically passed away, and the word 
which simply expressed in a new way an old 
and simple idea has been retired without a 
pension. Even “adolescence” discussed by 
some, whose zeal far exceeded their judg- 
ment in a manner bordering upon the ridicu- 
lous and vulgar, is not such a craze as it 
was a few years ago. The true teacher 
whose genuine love for childhood is the 
chief qualification which enables her to look 
down deep into child-life, understands some- 
thing of its mysteries and longings, and 
helps it to realize its hopes, is no longer 
troubled ‘because she has not been able to 
publish a thesis on “ Child Study,” prepared 
as the result of compilations of answers to 
“ Questionaires.” 

Of course new phases of sensationalism 
must be provided to take the place of those 
which are passing away, by those who feel 
that the announcement of some new and 
strange doctrine, is the only evidence of 
growth and development, and no one should 
be surprised that “Guinea Pigs” and 
“Rats,” usually of the white variety, are 
now coming to occupy a prominent place in 
the discussion of modern educational phi- 
losophy. Truly “the world do move,” and 
if this movement should be in a circle, we 
may soon get around to the place that the 
great and important question of the ancient 
philosophers relative to the number of 
angels that can dance on the point of a 
needle, can again be discussed. 

One of the worst influences which 
occasionally, through some misrepresenta- 
tion, finds its way into a teacher’s institute, 
is that of the man who preaches a doctrine 
which he does not practice. Such a man 
will describe conditions, as really existing in 
the school of which he has charge, which 
never existed anywhere. He will speak 
with seeming sincerity of results in dis- 
cipline or mental training which he knows 
never have been or never can be achieved. 
He will tell of how his school knows no 
such thing as regulations regarding conduct 
or study, while the facts are that he resorts 
to methods in his actual work which are 
not always even commendable. 

The tendency of all such deception and 
misleading talk is to discourage the per- 
haps already over-conscientious teacher by 
making her think that, because she has 
trouble, at times, with her discipline, and 
cannot always arouse the sluggish boy to an 
all-consuming interest in every recitation, 
her whole life as a teacher has been a 
failure. To apologize for such so-called in- 
structors and would-be educational leaders 
by saying they are “ idealists ” only adds in- 
sult to injury. A much smaller word, with 
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only one short syllable, is their only correct 
characterization. 

What the teacher needs, as a rule, is en- 
couragement in working toward the real- 
ization of high ideals which appeal to her 
common sense, and not criticism of every- 
thing which she has ever done or hoped to 
do. She needs to be inspired to nobler 
efforts, not crushed by the recital of pre- 
tended but absolutely false achievements. 
She ought to be encouraged to do her best 
by magnifying her own personality and in- 
fluence, and in working out, in so far as 
possible, her own salvation, by overcoming 
difficulty, not discouraged with the thought 
that difficulty always ‘results from her own 
weakness, and that if she were only strong 
enough, there would be no difficulties to 
overcome. She needs a joyous enthusiasm 
to work with and for her pupils, not a 
knowledge of some dark and mysterious 
philosophy or psychology which will cause 
her to debate with herself whether she 
really is or is not here on earth, with re- 
sponsibilities which, at times, seem too 
heavy to be borne, but with opportunities 
which make her soul happy and her life 
joyous. 

To bring to teachers some such hope, en- 
couragement, enthusiasm, and inspiration is. 
the purpose of the teachers’ institute— 
Ohio Educational Monthly, 1907. 


FORESTRY THAT PAYS. 


¢)= hundred years ago the greater 
part of the territory of the United 
States was covered with timber equal to 
any in the world—pine, oak, walnut, hick- 


ory, ash, redwood and cedar. The area 
was more than a million square miles. So 
great was the timber supply that the trouble 
was how to get rid of it. The pioneers 
girdled the trees, and then left them to die, 
and fall down, after which they were 
burned. Very little at that time was sold 
for building purposes. Later, when a hun- 
dred industries sprang up requiring lum- 
ber, the supply was still so abundant that 
no man even so much as thought the time 
would ever come when there would be a 
scarcity. Least of all did any one at that 
time give a thought to caring for the for- 
ests, much less replanting, in part, to make 
up for the waste. 

In some parts of Europe they have 
learned much in that direction. Germany 
was once a tree-covered country like our 
own, but as the population increased the 
timber was cut down to meet the many 
requirements of the people, and care was 
taken of that which was left standing. 
The Government took charge of it, inau- 
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gurated an intelligent system of forestry, 
so that in spite of her dense population that 
country is still well supplied with timber 
for all her needs, and has taken care that 
the good work shall be continued for many 
generations. 

Saxony, one of the larger of the German 
States, is an excellent example of what can 
be done to save the timber of a country, in 
spite of the demands made upon it. The 
total area of the Kingdom is 5,789 square 
miles, or nearly six times as large as Lan- 
caster county, and yet to-day nearly one- 
half that area is covered by Governmental 
and private forests. Of the total area, 
443,105 acres are owned by the State, and 
these forests produce an annual net rev- 
enue of $2,136,000, which, next to the rail- 
roads, also owned by the State, is her 
greatest revenue, exceeding that from all 
other sources, taxation included. 

The total quantity of timber cut in 1906 

@s 1,231,472 solid cubic yards, of which 
210,947 cubic yards were consumed for 
fuel and 1,020,525 cubic yards were sold 
for other purposes. But there every twig 
and bush is also saved for fuel, and of this 
—which is discarded in the United States— 
190,415 estimated cubic yards were sold, 
making a total of 1,421,987 cubic yards 
both of timber and brushwood, for the sum 
of $3,374,385. An additional revenue was 
derived by renting or leasing hunting and 
meadow privileges. 

Deducting from this total figure the cost 
of forest cultivation, with salaries and 
wages of the entire service included, 
amounting to $1,357,580, the net profit of 
$2,126,037 was added to the State Treasury 
in 1906. There is nothing unusual in this 
result, as the ten preceding years show 
equally high figures, a few slightly exceed- 
ing the revenue of 1906, others being lower 
in a very small degree. The same com- 
parison applies to the area cultivated and 
timber obtained in ten years. 

The reader may like to know how all 
this timber is annually cut away and the 
forest area still remain the same. The 
word “ reforestation ” tells the whole story. 
For every tree cut down another is planted. 
Many acres are covered with forest tree 
nurseries. These furnish an immediate 
and abundant supply for all needs. As 
many trees mature every year as are 
needed, and thus there is a continuous sup- 
ply year after year for all time. 

What an example all this is for our own 
country! Had some one thought of intro- 
ducing the same plan half a century ago 
Pennsylvania would to-day be still justly 
called “ Penn’s Forest.” As it is, our for- 
ests are nearly all cut away, and, save what 
the State herself is doing to preserve and 
replant them, few men lift a hand to ward 
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off the inevitable timber scarcity that looms 

up before us. More stringent State laws 

are needed, such as will prohibit private 

owners to cut down all the timber on their 

lands at will, or without making adequate 

=_— for replacing it—Lancaster New 
ra. 





HIGHEST TIDE IN THE WORLD. 


tha highest tide in the world is that 
observed in the Bay of Fundy, on the 
North Atlantic coast of British North 
‘America. The entrance to the bay is ex- 
ceedingly narrow, being almost blocked by 
the Grand Manan Islands, yet the opening 
seaward is very wide. Into this great bay 
the tidal wave rolls majestically until it 
meets with the obstructing islands, and 
then it rages and tears its way between 
them and the promontory at Nova Scotia 
at an enormously accelerated rate. Hav- 
ing poured through the narrow channel 


“between the Grand Manan and Bryer 


Islands, it rushes on until it finds another 
inlet inviting it, the Basin of Minas. 

Into this it turns at a rapid pace, as if 
remembering how much it has to do in the 
short time allotted to it, when suddenly it 
meets with the very narrow strait between 
Cape Blomidon and Cape Sharp. Now its 
fury knows no bounds, 

The incalculable mass of water piles 
itself up between these two bluffs in its 
mad hurry to get forward until the sight 
may be seen*of dry land only a few hun- 
dred yards ahead of a volume of water 
deep enough to float a line of battleships. 
This great wave rushes up the estuary, fill- 
ing all the creeks and bays, until it reaches 
the head of Cobequid Bay, Horton Bluff 
and Windsor. It seems incredible, but it 
is a fact that at Horton Bluff the tide rises 
sixty feet above low-water mark. 

What that means in the way of altera- 
tion of the physical aspect of the country 
during the time of high water almost 
passes the bounds of description, as does 
the volume of water required to effect that 
transformation in so short a time transcend 
all ordinary calculation. A space of many 
hundreds of square miles at 8 A. M. is bare 
and waterless, a sandy, rocky desert, with- 
out apparently any means of communica- 
tion, so rugged is the country, and also 
without, as far as can be seen, being of the 
slightest service to man. Presently, with 
a deep, hollow roar, as of an approaching 
earthquake, the advancing tidal wave 
comes rushing up the estuary. In its mad 
career it seems as if it would tear up the 
solid foundations of the earth. 

And while, spellbound, the onlooker 
gazes upon this inrush of the ocean ravines 
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become bays, ugly banks are hidden, tower- 
ing rocks are submerged, and what was a 
desolate, impassable region of most for- 
bidding aspect has become a noble aspect 
of navigable water, whereon may float the 
largest ships in the world. And the trans- 
formation has taken place shortly after 
midday, from breakfast time. 

Viewed commercially, what an amazing 
waste of power is here. The mind almost 
reels in contemplation of the potentialities 
offering themselves in this unthinkable 
mass of water raised to such a height twice 
a day by a calm suasion of the moon. 
Some day men will find it comparatively 
easy to set this lifted mass of water to 
work on its way back, and the power that 
those pioneers will command will make 
Niagara but a child’s toy in comparison. 

For being entirely outside the beneficent 
range of the gulf stream this coast is so 
cold that the sea itself freezes. And were 
it not for the tremendous changes in the 
level nothing can well be more certain 
than that it would freeze as solidly as do 
the Arctic seas. But the waters do not get 
sufficient repose for that. Twice daily that 
mighty influx of water takes place, hurling 
before it floes and miniature icebergs pro- 
duced by the intense cold, hurling them 
against the land with thunderous impact, 
grinding them against the rocks and each 
other until the whole agitated sea is a 
mass of ice fragments. The interregnum, 
or more properly, armistice, of slack water 
takes place and the swirl and crash ceases. 
All is still save for the crackling of con- 
gelation as the half-frozen sea strives to 
become solid. 

Then comes the call of the ebb. There 
is a gentler movement seaward and the 
partial congelation ceases, the disunited 
masses begin to circulate round one an- 
other. Gradually the movement grows 
more definite, its direction more settled, 
until the whole mass of half-frozen water 
is rushing resistlessly on its way to the 
ocean again, leaving behind it the barren, 
forbidden bed of the great bay to its mis- 
ery and loneliness and utter desolation. 


— 


STORY OF LITTLE JOHNNIE. 








(;) = thirty years ago an institution 

for needy children in one of the New 
England coast cities became overcrowded, 
and plans for an extension were considered. 

One of the newcomers was Johnnie, a 
handsome, sweet-tempered little fellow, 
grateful for every kindness, and with an 
affectionate nature that clung to every one 
who patted his head or gave him a smile. 
Johnnie, however, would rouse the whole 
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dormitory by crying at night, and the at- 
tendant in charge was in the habit of deal- 
ing rather severely with him. When this 
came to the knowledge of the head of the 
institution, he said, “William, the next 
time Johnnie cries in the night you may 
come for me.” 

Only a night or two later William roused 
the superintendent, saying, “Johnnie is 
crying again, sir.” 

“Thank you, William. I will go to 
him.” 

In a little while he was standing by the 
child’s little white bed. 

“Well, Johnnie, my boy, what is it?” he 
said, gently; and as the two short, chubby 
arms were upstretched, the child sobbed: 

“O sir, I wanted somebody to kiss so 
bad, and I hadn’t anybody; and then I 
cried!” 

The superintendent gently kissed the 
trembling lips, and putting his cheek down 
on the pillow beside the little brown head, 
he kept it there until the child’s deep 
breathing told him that the hungry little 
heart had forgotten its trouble. 

He returned to his room, feeling, as he 
had never felt before, how much children 
need a home atmosphere and home love— 
something that an institution can never 
supply. He tried to think how a change 
could be made for the better. The prob- 
lem was still troubling him the next day, 
when he saw the weekly boat from a pro- 
ductive island far down the harbor coming 


n. 

As he watched it, a thought came to him 
like an inspiration. He knew the captain 
to be a good man, and he said, nodding to 
Johnnie, who had followed in his wake as 
he walked down to look at the cargo: 

“See that boy, skipper?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“Well, the State pays us two dollars a 
week for caring for him. Now if you and 
your wife will take him into your family 
and be good to him, the two dollars a week 
shall be yours. He’s a loving little fellow 
and he wants a home.” 

The proposal pleased the captain, and 
when Johnnie understood the situation, he 
was not at all unwilling. A few kind 
words and a boatman’s “snack” on board 
the little craft with the captain made him 
well acquainted, and when.the boat put out, 
his heart was light and his face radiant. 
He was to have dogs, kittens, fowls, and 
a mother just like anybody, and to go fish- 
ing every day. 

“Bring him back next week if he is not 
contented,” was the parting charge. But 
the next week Johnnie sent his love, and 
the skipper said: 

“ That fine little chap likes it over there, 
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and my sister, who lives close by me, says, 
‘Haven’t you a boy for her to board?’” 

The institution sent her one, and thus it 
went on until there were seventy of the 
boys in good families on that island at one 
time. 

The children did as much for the island 
as the island did for them. The church 
had been shut up for two or three years, 
but the children’s home sent over a minis- 
ter, a bright man, whose health demanded 
a change. He organized a Sunday-school 
and held regular services. There were no 
day-schools, and so teachers and books 
were sent. 
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From the institution was sent also a li- 
brary of one thousand volumes, and as they 
never came back, it is to be presumed that 
they were read. 

Since that time the State. has followed 
the practice of having its needy children 
boarded in reliable families; and other 
States have adopted the plan with success, 

Johnnie is a man now, and a good one. 
He said to the superintendent not long ago, 
“Your sending me to that island home was 
a divine providence. It gave me some one 
to father and mother me, and I needed love 
as much as I needed food and clothes.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


The conservation of our national resources 
has become a problem of universal interest to 
the American people. Our soil, our forests, 
our mineral wealth and our water supply can 
not be wasted without impairing the country’s 
future greatness and prosperity. The sources 
of our wealth should be preserved and, as far 
as possible, restored for the benefit of pos- 
terity. 

Whatever is put into the schools will re- 
appear later in the life of the nation. Studies 
which tend to improve our industrial condi- 
tions should be fostered and encouraged. The 
planting of trees for shade and for fruit, the 
processes of budding and grafting, the meth- 
ods of destroying noxious insects, and the pre- 
vention of forest fires should be studied by the 
pupils in both public and private schools. The 
dissemination of this kind of knoweldge has 
been greatly stimulated by the observance of 
Arbor Day. 

To perpetuate the laudable custom of cele- 
brating Arbor Day when all the schools are 
in session, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 


is hereby designated as Autumn Arbor Day; 
and all connected with the schools are urged 
to observe the day by the planting of trees 
and‘ by other suitable exercises. 
NatHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
HarrisBurG, Sept. 12, 1908. 





Tue Arbor Day Circular of State Supt. 
Schaeffer again calls earnestly upon those 
“who have ears to hear” to do some tree- 
planting. People in general are so much 
creatures of habit that after reaching, say 





| conventions of the year. — 
directors much interested in the welfare of 








twenty-five years of age, they spend the 
rest of their lives mainly in saying and 
doing the old things over again—from 
force of habit. If the habit of planting 
trees, shrubbery, vines, etc., is to be ac- 
quired at all, it must be in youth. The 
teacher can do much by keeping a school 
record of what the boys and girls plant at 
their homes and elsewhere, thus fixing the 
thought and the habit of planting and 
noting results, and finding pleasure in see- 
ing things they have planted grow from 
year to year, producing, it may be, fruit 
of value in the market, but of still greater 
satisfaction and value to themselves in the 
fact that it is of their own planting. Some 
good teachers are doing this. It is work 
that “counts ”—as all school work should. 


A MEETING of the executive committee of 
the Directors’ Department of the State 
Educational Association will be held Thurs- 
day, October 22, 1908, at 10 a. m., at the 
Administration Building, 8th and Washing- 
ton Streets, Reading, Pa., to arrange the 
programme for the annual convention in 
February next. If any one having topics 
for discussion or papers to be read at the 
convention will send their suggestions to 
Mr. Wm. M. Bowen, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Chester, Pa., he will see that they are 
presented to the committee at that time. 
This is one of the most important school 
There are many 


the schools who are in attendance at these 
meetings. The number of public school 
directors in the State is 17,316, and among 
them are many men who are deeply con- 
scious of the responsibilities they have 
assumed and are desirous of discharging 
their duty to the children and to the public 
to the best of their ability. 
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Dr. Georce M. Puitirs calls attention to 
an error on page 75 of the August num- 
ber of The Journal in the sketch of the life 
and work of Prof. David M. Sensenig. He 
was professor of mathematics at Millersville 
from 1870 to 1875, then held the same posi- 
tion at the Indiana State Normal School for 
a year, after which he was elected princi- 
pal of this school. 


HERBERT SPENCER says: “It is best to let 
the foolish man suffer the penalty of his 
foolishness. For the pain—he must bear it 
as well as he can; for the experience—he 
must treasure it up, and act more rationally 
in the future” And Thomas Carlyle: 
“The way to fill the world with fools is to 
let them escape the consequences of their 
folly.” Often the thing a boy or man needs 
most of all for his rational health and 
spiritual well-being is a thorough drubbing. 
And it is bad for him if he doesn’t get it. 


Dr. Err F. Brown, of Indiana, who some 
years ago was well known to the teachers of 
Pennsylvania at their annual institutes, died 
recently at Los Angeles, California. He 
was author of a series of text-books in 
physiology that were used in many parts of 
the country. He was connected at different 
times with the Indianapolis high school, 
Purdue University, the State Normal 
School, and the Indiana Medical College. 
In accordance with his wish his body was 
cremated at Los Angeles, and the ashes 
brought to his home in Indiana. 


“Our Familiar Songs,” recently issued 
from the office of The Pennsylvania School’ 
Journal, was published at the request of a 
very successful teacher of vocal music in 


Boston, Massachusetts. We inserted pre- 
cisely the list of songs he requested, as 
those in his experience most popular and 
that wear longest with the children; and it 
is a very good little book. 


Teachers of agriculture are wanted. The 
rapid development of agricultural educa- 
tion has created a demand for instructors 
in agriculture, horticulture, animal hus- 
bandry, forestry, etc., that makes them the 
best paid teachers in the land. It is com- 
paratively easy to secure at a moderate 
salary teachers of languages, mathematics 
or any of the older branches of education, 
but good instructors in agriculture and its 
branches are hard to find at good salaries. 
The colleges and high schools, the state 
and national departments of agriculture, 
and even foreign institutions, are after men 
who are qualified to teach agriculture or 
some of its branches. India, South Amer- 
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ica, South Africa and China have all been 
bidders for American and Canadian in- 
structors lately and have secured some of 
them, too. Recently Professor Smith, of 
Michigan, has engaged to go to South 
America and Professor Tomhave, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Professor Parker, of Minne- 
sota, to China, along with others from this 
country. In the field of educational work 
agriculture now offers excellent opportu- 
nities and will for some years. 


WE have sent out “ The Plough” by thou- 
sands. A picture like this hung on the walls 
of the school room or of the home teaches 
its lesson for generations. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” A good 
picture is always there with its ready 
thought for him who looks upon it—so 
that it is always teaching. Why pictures 
are not utilized more for their silent influ- 
ence in the school room is one of the things 
to be wondered at. It is the old story of 
negligence, just as we have it in seed, and 
shrub, and tree planting. 


In childhood and youth, character is 
plastic and is moulded by environments and 
associations, and especially by reading, be- 
cause books are the controlling agencies that 
shape it. I sometimes think that we have 
no right to give to children the power to 
read without using more care that they read 
what will make them better rather than 
worse. Printing has kept alive much that 
would have sunk in the stream of tradition, 
because it was not fit to survive; and I am 
convinced that there are many people who 
read below their level and who would be 
better in body, intellect and morals had they 
been left to grow up illiterate. On the 
other hand, books open to all minds the com- 
panionship of the best and greatest minds 
who have ever lived. By good reading we 
become students of all times and spectators 
of all events. There is no better surety for 
virtue than to implant a correct taste and 
habit of reading which aims at the very 
highest. I count it one of the best signs of 
the times that the world’s best literature ‘is 
now being made accessible to children. It 
is almost tragic to see how many.children 
satisfy the requirements of the law on 
school attendance, and go out into life 
ignorant of nearly all of the best things in 
literature. Our individual lives are pitifully 
limited in time and space, and man is really 
a woeful creature without books, which en- 
able him to live in all times and all places, 
and thus to enlarge his own experience, 
until, if he reads wisely and well, it may be- 
come almost coextensive with the life of the 
human race. 
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THE GREATEST THING. 


HE outcome of a school course is so 
often heart-sick disappointment. The 
children are worked through grade after 
grade. The machine grinds on. They get 
something, but not inspiration. They 
cipher some, call words from the printed 
page and think they are reading, spell fairly 
well, know something of the outside husk 
of science—but thrill to nothing high and 
noble and holy. 

We have been reading over again an ad- 
dress by Prof. George H. Lamb, librarian 
of the Carnegie library at Braddock, and 
take these striking paragraphs for the 
thoughtful reader: 

“The greatest thing the school can do 
for a child is not to teach him to compute 
interest or to find the value of x, however 
important this may be. It is not to make 
him know that a crooked black line is a 
river, and that a black dot is a city; nor 
yet is it to teach him the relative size, loca- 
tion, and commercial importance of differ- 
ent political divisions, or to trace isother- 
mal lines, though the value of these things 
is not to be slightingly spoken of. It is 
not to teach him the story of the nations 
of antiquity, nor the more brilliant and 
more glorious history of our own great 
country, and the life stories of our illus- 
trious national heroes, though this work 
goes into the very fiber of the child’s char- 
acter. The work of the school that is 
valuable beyond compare is to instill into 
the child mind a love for good literature 
and an acquaintance with the poets, the 
thinkers, the master-minds of the ages. 

“Let us introduce, as the lawyers say, a 
hypothetical case. Imagine James Russell 
Lowell to be alive, and to be a resident of 
your town—in fact your next-door neigh- 
bor. Assume that you have a small boy, 
Tommy, and that an intimacy springs up 
between your Tommy and Mr. Lowell. 
You would not be able to stop talking 
about this acquaintanceship long enough to 
eat your meals, In every conversation you 
manage somehow to mention it. ‘A great 
friendship has sprung up between our 
Tommy and Mr. Lowell. There is hardly 
an evening but that the poet calls Tommy 
over to sit on his porch and talk with him. 
Sometimes he reads a new poem to him. 
In fact, Tommy is about the only one that 
has been favored with some of his great 
poems before they appeared in print. He 
really seems to value Tommy’s criticisms 
very highly.’ 

“ And yet, my friends, Lowell and Long- 
fellow, and Emerson and Shakespeare, are 
all standing in the library ready to talk to 
any boy or girl, or man or woman, who will 
but turn aside and listen. Are these too 
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heavy? Then let Mark Twain tell the 
boys of Tom Sawyer’s adventures, or Lewis 
Carroll tell the girls of Alice, or Louisa M, 
Alcott tell the story of Little Men and 
Little Women. The ultimate aim of all 
teaching is to give the child self-reliance, 
the power of self-help, self-control. What 
better means to this end, particularly for 
the pupil of advanced grades, than to give 
him special subjects for his work? At this 
point in the student’s career, the library, 
some library, becomes an absolute necessity, 
Much depends on the teacher here.” 


TOO MUCH INBREEDING. 


HE schools ought to be kept alert and 
alive. New thought, new ways of 
doing things, new life, new blood, a new at- 
mosphere that shall stimulate to renewed 
energy—all this is essential to the best re- 
sults in school work. Few things tend more 
surely to lower the standard in a good sys- 
tem of schools than to elect none but 
“home teachers.” Get the best you can 
from anywhere—a fair proportion of good 
teachers always from the outside world— 
as “leaven to the lump.” Your schools will 
always be the better for it. The School 
Bulletin presents this important matter in 
a way that should impress those respon- 
sible for work done and doing in the school- 
room. Says the editor: 

“In the administration of schools there 
are few more vicious practices than the 
inbreeding that results from selecting the 
teachers altogether or chiefly from one 
neighborhood or one kind of training. 
This is a common weakness. Few com- 
munities escape entirely from the danger. 
In many of the older sections it is almost 
universal. It is likely to be followed in 
those States or districts where wages are 
lowest or where the wealth is in the hands 
of the few; often in rural districts, or 
where an educational sentiment is unde- 
veloped. 

“Tt is unfavorable to good teaching. An 
emphasis is placed upon routine, and the 
forms of treatment are exalted over real 
subject matter and mental habit. The 
teaching process falls into grooves; the 
work of any year is like the preceding 
work. What has been used is held to be 
best because it has been used. One uses 
it more easily and therefore leaves it with 
difficulty. The new, because unfamiliar, is 
thought to be inferior. The old outline, the 
old examples, the old analysis, the old inter- 
pretations, soon become the only outlines 
and examples and analysis and interpreta- 
tions. Work tends to become memoritet 
and indoctrination. It has none of the in- 
spiration of new and original and resource- 
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ful studies. The effect is mechanical train- 
ing, instead of being stimulating and re- 
creative. The point of view of the teacher 
becomes the point of view of the pupil. 
The pupil in his turn becomes teacher and 
perpetuates the tendency. If the deteriora- 
tion is noticeable in the beginning, it be- 
comes rapid in successive generations. 
Every reader of these lines, if he has lived 
to middle life, will have observed schools 
where this process has gone on. Pupils 
educated in one system have become teach- 
ers in the same, and have trained others to 
follow them. Generations of children drop 
into systems of mechanical training. Such 
inbreeding in stock is carefully guarded 
against by the stockman. It is equally 
vicious in the affairs of the spirit.” 


LEARNING TO READ. 





| Dae 2 fear to have your bright child 

learn to read and revel in fancy over 
the pages of a book when but four or five 
or six years old. We have a great deal 
of nonsense about the age when. children 
shall learn to read. Some children are as 
old at four as others at ten, older at eight 
than others at twenty. The age may run 
anywhere from three years old to twenty 
times three. Some can read almost from 
birth, others seem never to learn or to care 
much to learn. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford says: A little 
volume of Pilgrim’s Progress, bound in 
red morocco, used to lie under my pillow 
when I was some five years old, to be read 
with the first dawn’s light; and in all my 
life since then the people and places of its 
pages, Greatheart and Christian, the House 
Beautiful, the Chamber looking to the east, 
have been as real as the people I have met 
and the places I have seen, while its atmos- 
phere and influence have never left me. I 
think it is so with most books read in early 
youth, Adam Clark, the great Biblical 
scholar, said he had learned from Robin- 
son Crusoe more of all that which makes 
for righteousness than from any other book 
except the Bible. Prof. Henry, one of the 
greatest of our scientific discoverers, once 
said to me that in the first ten years of 
life more impressions are made and more 
facts learned than in all the rest of the 
three-score and ten. And long before our 
day Cowley declared the influence of things 
coming to us in childhood to be like the in- 
itials we cut in the bark of a tree, which 
grow and widen with the growth of the 
tree. The mind in childhood is like virgin 
wax, and takes deeply any impression. We 
cannot, therefore, too soon surround. chil- 
dren with good books and help them acquire 
the habit of reading and enjoying them. In 
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addition to the domesticity and quiet such 
a habit gives to the home circle, there is the 
further fact that the child who finds a new 
world in a book is not apt to be the child 
who gets into mischief or makes trouble; he 
is occupied in laying in a store of pleas- 
ures that shall last him all his days. There 
have been few great men or women who 
have not been led to read and love books 
in their first years—books that have opened 
to them avenues into larger and higher life 
and that have kindled ambition and inten- 
tion. And the boy or girl who has learned 
well the lesson of a book in early life has 
its wealth always accessible. 


DEAF AND DUMB. 





See twenty-second annual session of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf convened in the 
Parish House of St. James’ Church, Lan- 
caster, August 27th, for a three days’ ses- 
sion. The proceedings were, of course, in 
the sign language and it is marvelous with 
what certainty and quickness these bright 
people exchange thought. The President 
of the Society, Mr. James S. Reider, of 
Philadelphia, called the meeting to order 
and directed the business of the sessions. 
After prayer in the sign language, the 
President introduced Mayor McCaskey, of 
Lancaster, for the opening address and to 
welcome the association. As the speech 
was delivered, one of the members of the 
convention, Mr. Robert, of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf, and 
who is not deprived of the sense of hear- 
ing, repeated it to the audience in symbols. 
The address was as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a pleasant 
duty this morning to welcome you to the 
city of Lancaster, and to this old parish of 
St. James, for the annual meeting of your 
State organization. Would that the 
Healer were here to send you away re- 
ioicing, as in the olden time! But he has 
already reclaimed you from a deafness 
deeper than any that is merely physical, 
and for that you are always rejoicing. 

There is a sublime text that good men 
and women, firm in the faith of the blessed 
To-morrow—who are the cheerful or the 
weary burden bearers of To-day—never 
cease to quote for their comfort and en- 
couragement: “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, the things that God 
hath prepared for those that love Him.” 
We accept our lot and carry the burden, 
whatever it be—and yours is a burden 
heavy to bear—knowing that soon we shall 
lay it down. It is but “a little while.” 

We may lose one or another of our 
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senses—common sense excepted—and still 
find life magnificently “worth living.” 
Some of the best saree A I know are com- 
paratively deaf, and they laugh as they re- 
call the compensations of deafness—they 
hear neither chatterbox nor blatherskite, 
the din of noise nor the confusion of 
tongues. They are optimists. They read 
much; see, think and do much; and live in 
a world of beauty and goodness, beloved by 
all who are so fortunate as to know them. 
The philosopher tells us that “silence is 
golden.” They have a gold mine, and you 
have a gold mine—more of it, perhaps, 
than any of us would choose! Certain 
means of communicating thought you also 
have that make large amends for loss of 
this precious sense, and, if wise, you are 
not unhappy. We can lose much and yet 
have blessings left of infinite value, fot 
which to be grateful. 

The human form, made in the image of 
God, as a fit dwelling for the immortal 
man, ought to be, as no doubt it is, the most 
highly organized and the most wonderful 
thing in the world. To the student who 
aims at a fair degree of mastery of the 
problem to which he sets himself, it is the 
most attractive and the most hopeless sub- 
ject of study within the range of scientific 
investigation. “Canst thou by searching 
find out God?” No more canst thou find 
out, in detail and to the limit of accuracy, 
His greatest work on earth, the living man. 

The human body is an organism, a grand 
unit of fractional parts, organs we call 
them, many in number, of greater or less 
importance individually, and each a world 
of wonder in itself. The Hamilton watch, 
that can be made and regulated so that it 
may tell to the second how the great round 
world is getting on in its daily revolution 
upon its axis, is the product of ten thou- 
sand ingenious minds of this and former 
generations. But it is a clumsy mechan- 
ism, and a crude, dead thing as compared 
with any one of the numerous organs of 
the human body—which are self-destroy- 
ing, self-renewing throughout our lives. 
The watch is no accident. Ingenious men 
planned it with a definite purpose in view. 
Expert mechanics worked out the plans in 
metal and precious stones. And it does its 
work. Man is no accident. He designed 
and made the watch; but he was himself 
planned and created as the top and crown, 
and earthly lord and master, of all things 
upon the earth. As surely as the watch 
came from the maker, so surely does he 
come from the mind and hand of the In- 
finite Designer and Architect of the uni- 
verse. And as far as the heavens are 
above the earth, so far is man above the 
watch he makes. “Our brains,” says Dr. 
Holmes, “are seventy-year clocks. The 
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Angel of Life winds them up once for all, 
then closes the case and gives the key into 
the hands of the Angel of the Resurrec- 
tion.’ 

Men have studied the brain for genera- 
tions, and they have learned much about 
it. But the two hemispheres of the human 
brain are so vast that those who have been 
long exploring their coasts with enthusiasm 
have thus far located with certainty upon 
the map only a few bays and headlands, 
with streams of influence larger and 
smaller flowing from the interior of conti- 
nents as yet all unknown. 

The heart that beats on through day and 
night, from infancy to old age, always 
driving the warm current of the blood 
without thought or purpose of our own— 
it stops and we are gone. 

The lungs that are in part under control 
of the will, whose office it is to receive and 
purify the blood in transit, removing a 
large part of the poison brought in from 
all parts of the body and supplying the life 
element of oxygen from the air, which also 
provides warmth through chemical union 
with the carbon of the food we have eaten 
—these are ours. 

Teeth and tongue and salivary glands, 
the digestive apparatus and the lacteal sys- 
tem we have—that take the daily food we 
earn and eat with so much satisfaction, 
and, by a wonderful chemistry, convert it 
into blood out of which all parts of the 
body, from bone to brain, are to be re- 
newed, rebuilt. 

The nerves of general sense—we all 
have them—telegraphic wires that make 
constant and accurate report from the out- 
side world to the central station, the Brain, 
shut in there, as it is, in more than Egyp- 
tian darkness, its skull cap hard and dense, 
utterly impervious to any ray of light. 
There, in the dark, the brain, conscious and 
alert, receives these reports, knows, de- 
cides, and flashes back with lightning speed 
the order what to do or what not to do. 

The nerves of special sense are, if pos- 
sible, even more wonderful. Taste and 
smell, gustatory and olfactory nerves—we 
have them in exquisite perfection—and 
what zest they add to life! We are shown 
so clearly and in so many ways that the 
happiness of man is the purpose of God. 
It is, indeed, “ a comely fashion to be glad.” 

Sight and hearing are the regal senses. 
“The light of the body is the eye.” Al- 
ways and everywhere the eye has been 
regarded the highest organ of sense. Its 
empire is infinitely wider than any other. 
The ear is limited to sounds close at hand 
and of the passing moment, and so of the 
other senses, taste, smell and touch. But 
the eye takes in things near and remote, 
the wide landscape, the distant mountain, 
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the broad sea, the blue dome of the sky, and 
looks beyond them all into the depth of the 
universe “as far as stars”—and is never 
satisfied with seeing. The raising of the 
dead and the giving of sight to the blind 
were the two miracles that most impressed 
the people who witnessed them. It was 
Life and Light restored. The natural 
question was: “Could not this man which 
opened the eyes of the blind have caused 
that even this man should not have died?” 

The ear with its world of sound and 
harmony—dearest of all, the voices of our 
friends—but you know your loss here and 
you have tried to make it good, in part, 
with eye and hand. When the ear is deaf 
and the voice silent, the fingers of the hand 
become eloquent to the eye, which seems 
to listen as well as to look for what you 
are saying. The hand! what has it not 
done of good and bad—what can it not do! 
Is it an accident or a thing of design and 
purpose? The hand-is not a sense, but it 
is the willing and active servant of them 
all. The eye, the ear, the nostril, the 
tongue, stand waiting that light and sound 
and fragrance and flavor may come to 
them, but the hand reaches out to what it 
will, discards this, grasps that, touches an- 
other, and beckons a fourth. Think of the 
musician at the keyboard of the greatest 
organ in the world—as I heard him in the 
auditorium at Ocean Grove last Sunday 
morning—with eye alert and ear intent, 
that the will of the organist may do his 
wonderful work thro’ this wonderful hand. 
How the hand of the blind man goes with 
him as an eye in the house, on the street, 
or to the raised letters of the book! How 
it obeys the ear and becomes a voice on 
the violin or other musical instrument! 
Blind, is it? or deaf and dumb? Or is it 
deaf and dumb and blind, like that fine- 
souled girl, Helen Keller? Whatever the 
deprivation be, whether the earth be dark 
or silent, or both, life may still be very 
beautiful, and precious beyond the power 
of words to tell, from loss transmuted, into 
gain. The silences may become vocal with 
glad and grateful songs of the heart, the 
darkness luminous with the ever-increasing 
light of helpful knowledge. 

The way to Emmaus was not a glad way 
for the two disciples as they went down 
from Jerusalem that “third day” after the 
Crucifixion. A stranger draws near and 
asks of what sad things they are talking. 
He takes part in their conversation. With 
growing wonder they hear him as he shows 
them the need, and the triumph, of all this 
sorrow and pain, though it had been unto 
death. “ Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things and to enter into his glory?” 
No wonder they constrained him, as they 
reached their home, saying, “ Abide with 
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us; for it is towards evening, and the day 
is far spent.” No wonder that he “ went 
in to tarry with them,” or that “ their eyes 
were opened ” which before were holden, or 
that at the last “they knew him.” “ Abide 
with us!” whatever our trials, whatever our 
losses—and Time is dwarfed to nothing- 
ness in the presence of the glad Eternity. 

Again I bid you welcome to this ancient 
parish, founded in 1744. It was a clergy- 
man of this parish, Dr. William Augustus 
Muhlenberg, who wrote the fine hymn, “I 
Would Not Live Away.” Who of us 
would? He has gone and we will follow. 
Like him we will have good, and try to do 
good, while we stay—“for the time is 
short.” 

An address of welcome was also deliv- 
ered by Mr. John C. Etter, of the Lan- 
caster county local branch. The responses 
were by the President of the Society, 
James S. Reider, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Harry E. Stevens, Chairman of the Phila- 
delphia local branch. 

The business at the afternoon’s session 
was the report of the President of the So- 
ciety, Mr. Reider, which covered in consid- 
erable detail much of the important work 
the organization is accomplishing. It dealt 
also with the progress of the local branch, 
which constitutes an active centre for the 
work, and whose members have accom- 
plished good results. This was followed by 
the report of the Board of Managers of the 
Society, the Treasurer and the Statistician, 
and the report of the trustees of the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf at Doylestown. 

Resolutions were adopted protesting 
against the discrimination of the civil ser- 
vice commission against the deaf and en- 
dorsing efforts to effect a change; .em- 
powering the board of managers to take 
steps to repeal that part of the tramp act 
which exempts the deaf and dumb from its 
provisions and making it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by imprisonment for deaf and 
dumb and blind impositions ; authorizing the 
board of managers to consider the matter 
of sending a delegate to the national con- 
vention in 1910 at Colorado Springs; urging 
the local branches to send at least one dele- 
gate to the State convention, and authoriz- 
ing the board of managers to appoint a 
committee on organization of local branches. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, James S. Reider, of Philadelphia; 
first vice president and treasurer, B. R. 
Allabough, of Pittsburg; secretary, R. M. 
Ziegler, of Philadelphia. Four managers 
were elected, as follows: R. M. Ziegler, 
of Philadelphia; F. R. Gray, of Allegheny 
City; Charles L. Clark, of Scranton, and 
Rev. C. O. Dantzer. Scranton was selected 
as the place for holding next year’s conven- 
tion. 
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The human ear is an organ the true inwardness 
of which the physicians have never been able to get at. 
They can examine the interior of the eye with ease 
by throwing into its dark chamber a ray of light 
reflected from a little mirror, and of late they have 
found it possible even to see the gray matter of the 
brain by looking through the little canal by which the 
optic nerve enters. The cavity behind the nose they 
inspect with the aid of a light placed far back in the 
mouth. They see into the stomach by an electric 
apparatus. But the ear, as tojits internal arrangements, 
is quite unapproachable, It is jeven impossible to 
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dissect it satisfactorily after death, for the reason that 
the parts collapse at once when the vital spark leaves 
the body. The drum, in a living person, bars the way 
to observation, and even though it be pierced, the 
winding passage beyond can not be seen through. 
On the other side of the drum are the three little 
bones—the mallet, the anvil, and the stirrup—which 
act upon each other as levers. The drum acts as a 
sort of buffer, and the mallet, immediately in contact 
with it, conveys the sound waves through the anvil 
and the stirrup to the cochlea, a spiral, shell-shaped 
chamber just behind and above the external opening 
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of the ear. This shell is composed of filaments of the 
auditory nerve, coiled spirally, and each one erect and 
waving tremulously in response to the slightest wave 
of sound. They carry the sound impression directly 
to the brain, and so delicate is their sensitiveness that 
the hearer perceives not only the degree of loudness, 
but even the finest quality of a sound, the harmony 
of tones, and the distance from which it comes, The 
moment that life becomes extinct, however, the spiral 
shell of nerves collapses and the marvelous organ is a 





dead thing, unsatisfactory to investigating anatomists. 


It pays well to do all we can to have music taught, 
and that correctly, in all our public schools. Rev. 
Joseph Cook has beautifully said, “If music be not the 
gate of heaven, it is the broad, plain stairway winding 
to that portal. Perhaps I do not exaggerate when I 
call music the most accessible of the stairways to the 
pearly gates; and certainly it is one of the occupa- 
tions of heaven, without which heaven would hardly 
be itself to Christian apprehensions.” Where is the 
regular teacher who could, conscientiously, refuse to 
help place every child on this “ beautiful stairway?” 





